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PREFACE 


The sea has inspired some of Mr. Belloc’s finest 
writing. He has gone upon it from his boyhood, 
and it is a part of his life. 

These essays, which are scattered throughout his 
many books of essays and which are here collected 
into one volume, represent everything that he has 
written of this kind about the sea, and about sailing 
single-handed, or with one or two companions. 

He has owned a succession of small boats which 
can be so sailed—the Phya, the Nona, the Dread¬ 
nought, the Jersey. The Nona is the best loved—‘we 


are nearly of an age, the darling, but she a little 
younger, as is fitting’—and her end (for she is dead) 
is commemorated in that beautiful essay called ‘The 
Death of the Ship’, which is, to my mind, equalled in 
the literature of the sea only by Conrad’s description 
of the death of the Tremolino, in The Mirror of the Sea. 

I have long wanted to make this collection, for 
there is too little good writing about sailing and the 
sea, and many of these essays are unknown to those 
who would most appreciate them. It has been 
possible to make it now by Mr. Belloc’s permission, 
and by the courtesy of Messrs. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
who originally published most of the books from 
which the essays are taken; of Messrs. Constable & 
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Co., Ltd., who have allowed me to include extracts 
from that Rreat book—which is so much more than 
the account of a cruise— The Cruise of the Eon a ; of 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd., who published ‘The 
Death of the Ship’ in the volume entitled A Conversa¬ 
tion vsith a Cat and Others , and ‘The Silence of the 
Sea’ and ‘The Great Sea-Serpent’ in the volume of 
essavs called The Silence of the Sea\ of Messrs. Peter 
Davies, Ltd., for ‘London River’ from The River of 
London \ of Messrs. J. M. Dent &: Co., Ltd., for the 
extracts from The Eye-Witness\ of Messrs. Faber & 
Faber who originally published the music of‘The 
Chaunty of the Nona’, and of Messrs. Gerald 
Duckworth & Co., Ltd., -who publish all the author’s 
verse and have permitted several of his poems and a 
passage from Esto Perpetua to be reprinted here. 

My thanks are also due to Mr. Jim Hall, for his 
kind permission to reproduce some of his photo¬ 
graphs taken in happy days on board the Jersey. 

W. N. R. 
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STANZAS 


Written on Battersea Bridge during a South¬ 
westerly Gale 

The woods and downs have caught the mid-Decem¬ 
ber, 

The noisy woods and high sea-downs of home; 

The wind has found me and I do remember 
The strong scent of the foam. 

Woods, darlings of my wandering feet, another 
Possesses you, another treads the Down; 

The South West Wind that was my elder brother 
Has come to me in town. 

The wind is shouting from the hills of morning, 

I do remember and I will not stay. 

I’ll take the Hampton road without a warning 
And get me clean away. 

The channel is up, the little seas are leaping, 

The tide is making over Arun Bar; 

And there s my boat, where all the rest are sleeping 
And my companions are. 

I’ll board her > and apparel her, and I’ll mount her, 
My boat, that was the strongest friend to me_ 

That brought my boyhood to its first encounter 
And taught me the wide sea. 
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Now shall I drive her, roaring hard a’weather, 
Right for the salt and leave them all behind; 

We’ll quite forget the treacherous streets together 
And find—or shall we find? 

There is no Pilotry my soul relies on 
Whereby to catch beneath my bended hand, 

Faint and beloved along the extreme horizon 
That unforgotten land. 

We shall not round the granite piers and paven 
To lie to wharves we know with canvas furled. 

My little Boat, we shall not make the haven— 

It is not of the world. 

Somewhere of English forelands grandly guarded 
It stands, but not for exiles, marked and clean; 
Oh! not for us. A mist has risen and marred it:— 

My youth lies in between. 

So in this snare that holds me and appals me, 
Where honour hardly lives nor loves remain, 

The Sea compels me and my County calls me, 

But stronger things restrain. 

. 

England, to me that never have malingered, 

Nor spoken falsely, nor your flatter}’' used, 

Nor even in my rightful garden lingered:— 

What have you not refused ? 
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THE CRUISE OF THE NONA 


From the Dedication to Maurice Baring 


How then should I approach this task which has been 
set me of writing down, in the years between fifty and 
sixty, some poor scraps of judgment and memory? I 
think I will give it the name of a Cruise; for it is in 
the hours when he is alone at the helm, steering his 
boat along the shores, that a man broods most upon 
the past, and most deeply considers the nature of 
things. I think I will also call it by the name of my 
boat, the Nona , and give the whole book the title The 


Cruise of the Nona , for, in truth, the Nona has spent 
her years, which are much the same as mine (we are 
nearly of an age, the darling, but she a little younger, 
as is fitting), threading out of harbours, taking the 
mud, trying to make further harbours, failing to do 
so, getting in the way of more important vessels, giv¬ 
ing way to them, taking the mud again, waiting to be 
floated off by the tide, anchoring in the fairway, get¬ 
ting cursed out of it, dragging anchor on shingle and 
slime, mistaking one light for another, rounding the 
wrong buoy, crashing into other people, and capsizing 
in dry harbours. It seemed to me as I considered the 


many adventures and misadventures of my boat, that 
here was a good setting for the chance thoughts of one 
human life; since all that she has done and all that a 
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man does, make up a string of happenings and think¬ 
ings, disconnected and without shape, meaningless, 

and vet lull: which is Lite. 

Indeed, the cruising of a boat here and there is very 
much what happens to the soul of a man in a larger 
wav. We set out for places which we do not reach, 
or reach too late; and, on the way, there befall us all 
manner of things which we could never have awaited. 
We are granted great visions, we suffer intolerable 

«w v - 

tediums, we come to no end of the business, we are 
Ion el v out of sight of England, we make astonishing 
landfalls—and the whole rigmarole leads us along no 
whither, and vet is alive with discovery, emotion, 

adventure, peril and repose. 

On this account I have alwavs thought that a man 

^ ' 0 w 

does well to take every chance day he can at sea in the 
narrow seas. I mean, a landsman like me should do 
so. For he will find at sea the full model of human 
life: that is, if he sails on his own and in a little craft 
suitable to the little stature of one man. If he goes to 
sea in a large boat, run by other men and full of com¬ 
forts, he can onlv do so being rich, and his cruise will 

> m ’ 

be the dull round of a rich man. But if he goes to sea 
in a small boat, dependent upon his own energy and 
skill, never achieving anvthing with that energy and 
skill save the perpetual repetition of calm and storm, 
danger undesired and somehow overcome, then he 
will be a poor man, and his voyage will be the parallel 
of the life of a poor man—discomfort, dread, strong 
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strain, a life all moving. What parallel I shall find in 
the action of boats for a man of the middle sort, 


neither rich nor poor, I cannot tell. Perhaps the near¬ 
est would be the travel at a fixed price upon a steamer 
from one port not of the passenger’s choosing to an¬ 
other not of his choosing, but carried along, ignorant 
of the sea and of the handling of the vessel, and hav¬ 


ing all the while no more from the sea than a per¬ 
petual, but not very acute, discomfort, and with it a 


sort of slight uncertainty, which are precisely the 

accompaniments throughout life of your middle sort 
of man. 


So I have given this book a name: The Cruise of the 
Nona. Had I called it The Cargo , I might be nearer 
my intention. At any rate, I am now off to sail the 
English seas again, and to pursue from thought to 
thought and from memory to memory such things as 
have occupied one human soul, and of these some will 

be of profit to one man and some to another, and 
most, I suppose, to none at all. 


The Aged Mariner of Pwllheli 

There is no hole in the land along that coast be¬ 
tween the point of Carnarvonshire and Port Madoc, 
except a curious little bottle harbour called Pwllheli’ 
with an odd entry up a sort of canal-like entrance. For 
that we beat up: we came to it by evening, but barely 
drifting under the lightest of airs. A draft of tide took 

us in, and at the mouth we passed a curious sight, 
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which was a small model of a mountain transformed 
by man: a solid dome of granite, half of it already cut 
off like a cheese by industry; and men are still break¬ 
ing it up and taking it away in ships. W hat would be 
left of the Wrekin if it crushed a few ounces to the 
ton? Eh, Rosenheim? Eh, Guilderstern ? ^ 

we watched that abuse of nature, a fine great 
rock of granite, half murdered by man and looking 
like Sunday evening’s loaf, an aged mariner came up 
to us in a boat of many years and chucked in his 
painter to us without a word of permission, then nod¬ 
ded to me to make it last. 

1 did as he desired, for it is a rule in this world 


always to do what you are told it there is no apparent 
loss in doing it. What the old man wanted was to be 
towed and to save himself the trouble of rowing. But 
when we had done him this favour, and the Nona was 
taking him up without fatigue to his dear home, he 
spoke^ not a word, but sat there gloomily, smoking a 
pipe and considering, I suppose, the dim stones ot 
the Ancients: the bards, and the chieftains ot Wales. 

Wearied with this insolent silence I leant over the 

rail and asked him what we should make for an 

where we had best lie in Pwllheli. He pulled the 

pipe out of his mouth and cursed Pwllheli loudly, in 

Polish, but in English so Welsh that it reminded 

me of the famous story of the man who said, “There 

will be folk in Eon-don today: one hundred and 

t wen tv are coming from Pwllheli.” I said to him, 
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therefore, desiring to soften his mood, “I see that 
you are not from Pwllheli yourself.” “Ess, put lam!” 
he answered simply, and then fell to swearing again 
most abominably. 

His grievance, I found, after a little more question¬ 
ing, was that a financier had persuaded the people of 
Pwllheli to turn it into a Earthly Paradise, with a 
band upon an island, and gondolas or what not, and 
this just after he had bought a cottage to be his very 

own, so that he was burdened with rates; that was his 
grievance. 

More of this Local Father I could not make. I 
think he hated all mankind as well as Pwllheli, and 
when we got into the broader water at the end of the 
entry and were moving up to the wharf in stately fas¬ 
hion, he gave me another surly sign to cast him off, 
which I did, and then, without a “good evening,” he 
pulled for the shore. As for the Nona, she slid along¬ 
side, and my companion and I moored, stowed, ate, 
slept and waited for the morning. 

When morning came, and we woke late (for the 
fatigue of Bardsey passage was still on us, even after 
two days), we found under a clear but hazy sky no 
stir of wind. It was well past noon and the ebb be¬ 
ginning; indeed, it was nearer two o’clock when 
there seemed to come just a breath, still from the 
north, that would take us down that strange entry 
and out to sea again. So we set sail, after casting off, 
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and drifted rather than steered for the corridor end. 
As we left the stonework, I saw gathered there on the 
quay a group of men talking angrily and excitedly 
with words which I could not understand, for they 
were Welsh; and, as they debated, or quarrelled 
(but perhaps they had a common trouble, and were 
only doing what' our papers and the French police 
call “demonstrating”), many more ran up, until they 
were quite a crowd. Whereupon one man of their 
number, a very intense-looking, fierce fellow, jumped 
up on to a baulk of wood, so as to stand above them, 
and in a shrill, singing, passionate voice addressed 
them all. They fell silent, every face turned towards 
his some with their mouths open, all with their eyes 
staring. Then, after he had spoken for a few minutes, 
he jumped down again and, behold, the crowd dis¬ 
persed, some few knots still talking low among them¬ 
selves, but the most of them remaining silent and 

slouching away. 

Now what was it he had said in that strange tongue 
to achieve his result so well ? 

Pert Madoc and the Foolish Pilot 

So we drifted down the narrow entry and out into 
the open sea; and all that afternoon, under a wind 
now slightly lifting, now falling again, we crept east¬ 
ward and a little south, making more way as the sun 
declined, because the wind was shifting westward on 
to our quarter; and of that I was glad, tor I desired to 
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look into Port Madoc, which I had not seen since I 
was a child. I had vivid memories of it during a 
wonderful journey overshadowed by that air where¬ 
with the Creator blesses childhood, lending to every¬ 
thing an active flavour of the Divine; which is in three 
things, Clarity, Magnitude, and Multiplicity of 
strong emotion. 

For the Divine reveals itself in a special multi¬ 
plicity, in an infinite variety. All that there is in 
colour and in music, and in line and in affection, and 
to these added other raptures innumerable, such as 
we know not of nor can conceive—that is to be at last 
our beatitude: that is the fullness of being. In child¬ 
hood our innocence permits us some little glimpse of 
such things; but with the passage of the years they 
are lost altogether. The light in the lantern goes out, 

and the living thing within us fails, and is stupefied 
and dies. 


So Musset and old Pythagoras and Mr. Tupper. 
If any man doubts the Fall of Man (and I see from 
the papers that two belated bishops and one dean are 
still shaky on it, through some Victorian influence 
upon their minds, not only of bones but of chipped 
stones), let him consider this decay of heaven within 
ourselves as the maturity of our manhood develops. 
The more we are of this world and the more we know 
of it, the farther are we drifting from the shores of 
the Blessed. Which shores also the poet had in mind 
when he wrote, sang, crooned, or what not: 
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Sing to me of the Islands, O daughter of Cohoolin, sing. 

Sing to me of the West: 

Sing to me of the girth loosened and the lax harp string 

And of rest. 


Beyond the skerries and beyond the outer water 

There lies the land. _ , 

Sing to me of the Islands, O daughter of Cohoolin, O High King s 
daughter. 

And of the Overstrand. 


I desire to be with Brandan and his companions in the quiet places. 

And to drink of their Spring. 

Sing to me of the Islands and of the Blessed Faces 

O Daughter of Cohoolin, sing! 


But if you tell me that that is not the way to spell 

* « r . \ * 


two 


— — - / 

ger than Hercules. 

The first is that the poet spelt it as he felt inclined, 
that is, by ear; for poets excel not, as is commonly be¬ 
lieved, in speech but in ears; as you may see by their 
profiles or sidehead views; and as it is his spelling 

your action lies against him, not me. 

And the second answer is, that one ought never to 

be bothered with the pedantry of quaint alphabets and 

the spelling tricks of outer men. Cuchulin is, or was, 

or should be, pronounced “Cohoolin,” and there is 

an end of it. But as to whether he ever had a daughter, 

or if he had, whether she could sing, or even whether 

that Irishman existed at all, I hold all these things to 

be perfectly indifferent. . . . 
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We cast anchor in the very midmost of that solemn 
bay with its half-circle of huge mountains looking 
down upon an empty sea. The giants were dim in the 
haze, but the more enormous, and I revered and wor¬ 
shipped them. 

We so cast anchor because I had to wait for the 
tide. I could not run up the long, winding channel 
through the sands of Port Madoc until the flood 
should be with me, and that would not be till the 
gloaming, between eight and nine o’clock that night. 

Therefore did we lie thus in Harlech Bay, gazing 
at the great hills of Wales. There is no corner of 
Europe that I know, not even the splendid amphi¬ 
theatre standing in tiers of high Alpine wall around 
Udine, which so moves me with the awe and majesty 
of great things as does this mass of the northern 

Welsh mountains seen from this corner of their silent 
sea. 


Few can recall it, for few visit that corner of the 
salt. It leads nowhere but to the harbour of Port 
Madoc. No man beaches a boat to-day under Har¬ 
lech; no man to-day sets out from that shore for Ire¬ 
land beyond. The halls are in ruin. There is no more 

harping. No flight of sails comes up eastward out of 
the sea like birds. Even the sailors have forgotten 
Gwynnedd. To-day the only sailors familiar with the 
solemnity of which I speak are those who ply in the 
small boats of the Slate Trade, or who, like myself, 
have employed a curious leisure in searching out new 
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things here in the seas of home. For all my life I have 
made discoveries close at hand, and have found the 
Island of Britain to be infinite. But who in our times 
knows where to look for vision ? 

Indeed, this lack of fame applies to perhaps half 
the greater visions, even of the modern over-fre¬ 
quented and travelled earth. Men know half of them 
to satiety, but the other half they never see. Every 
one has wearied of the Bay of Naples, repeated a 
thousand times, but what of that lonely field by the 
flat Adriatic sand whence you may see the dark east¬ 
ern Fall of the Gran Sasso, tragic, with storms about 
it, dominating a deserted shore? Everybody has his 
bellyful of Gavarnie, but what of the valley of Araxas, 
which proclaims so terribly the glory of God ? Where 
are the pictures of that? Who has drawn it ? Yet it is 

but half a day from Gavarnie. 

So it is with this awful parade of the great moun¬ 
tains standing on guard over the northern corner of 
Cardigan Bay, seen from the silence and the flat of 
ocean, towering above its glass; and all that late after¬ 
noon and evening I adored them until, with the last 
of the light, and a westerly air which was but the sug¬ 
gestion of a breeze, we groped north anxiously for 
the opening to Port Madoc channel. How I should 
make it, even upon the flood, in the darkness, I knew 
not; for the sands there are miles wide, and this chan¬ 
nel (which I had never yet made) shifts continually. 

But God sent me a pilot. 
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He hailed us out of the half-darkness from a small 
boat, and asked us in the dialect which I will call 

, “Anglo-Welsh” (after Anglo-Catholic, Anglo-Her- 

***■ ■ * 

man, Anglo-Indian, Anglo-African, and the rest), 
“Whether we would not have a pilot, ah ?” 

Nor was he a pilot, as the event shall show; but at 
any rate he belonged to that shore, and would have 


more knowledge than I. So I gave him the helm, and 
went up forward to look out over the bows, as the 
Nona glided slowly along the flood into the channel 
which they call “The Water of the Smooth Lake” 


( Afon Glaslyn ). For half an hour of that very slow 

gliding all went well. The darkness had quite fallen. 
There was no moon. 


The gliding stopped; there was a slight thrill. She 

had hit Wales: an under-water, advance guard of 

ales. The man at the helm was not apologetic, he 

was not humble, but he was at least subdued; and he 

said, “Her will float soon, so her will!” I forbore 

to reproach him, not from kindness but from cow¬ 
ardice. 


The flood lifted her foot, she swung off, and we 

went on again up the darkness, with the least of little 
airs to give steering-way. 

. S ° f ° r a 9 uarter of an hour, covering perhaps a 
third of a mile: then again, rather sharper this time 
came the honest thrust into the sand, and, what wa 1 
more, she had run up against it so high this time that 
she was careening a little; she was taking it very hard, 
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as the high-brows used to say of their beloved Prussia 
after the Armistice. 

This time it was a good half-hour before she 
floated, and all that time the culprit was silent, nor 
did I reproach him. He at least had some vague 
memory of where the channel might be, and that I 

certainly had not. _ 

As we lay there, waiting for the rising water to hit 

us, a clear sound of hammering rang from the black 
shore, far away, over the vast expanse of sand. It 
meant something to the pseudo-pilot, for he called 
out in loud, sing-song tones five or six words in the 
Welsh language, wherein I distinguished the word 
“Afon,” which means “water”; and his very distant 
Kymric fellow, there unperceived in the night, an¬ 
swered with a distant cry. What they said I know 
not; perhaps the unjust man at the helm was asking at 
what hour she would have water enough to lie higher 

? She floated again (it was now deep into the night, 

and the dim stars, through the haze overhead, watched 

our misery). The Nona glided on. 

To be coming thus into a very shoal fairway, after 
dark, and to be in the hands of a pilot who was quite 
clearly one of God’s Three Welsh Fools—one of th 
Triad, one of the Three Great Fools ofBntain-was 
a strain to the temper, a strain to breaking-poin . 

was no good my taking the tiller, for i had no idea 
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of the channel, and only saw now and then, straining 
my eyes forward, a little blob on the darkness that 
would be a drum-headed buoy slowly drifting past as 
we lifted on the young flood. 

I used to think that the irritation against fools was 
irrational and purposeless. Where it is written in 
Holy Writ that one should tolerate Fools even with 

that this was a general rule of 
conduct. But now I know it to be a counsel of per¬ 
fection and, indeed, like so many things in the Old 
Testament, a counsel generally to be avoided. For 
the strong exasperation against fools is, I am now 
sure, an instinct implanted in us (or, as fools them¬ 
selves would say, “evolved”) whereby we defend 
ourselves against such accidents as this perpetual 
bumping which the Nona was undergoing on the 
sands of Port Madoc. Our anger against fools is a 
natural faculty of conservation, like the sensitiveness 
of the nerves of the skin; and in those countries 
where fools are too much tolerated (of which Eng¬ 
land) many little disasters proceeding from such 
tolerated fools combine to make a great one at last 
and to break down the State. 



It is high time that a new book were written on 
Fools, like those of the sixteenth century, which are 
so excellent, and which you have in Latin, in Ger- 


w 

of Fools 


of Folly 


had the leisure, it is one of the tnan^ hundred books 
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which I should like to write mvselt: The hod, socio- 

« 

/:• c-/t\?/, i , i.-!opCiii', and pathA-yica/, veith many portraits 
and an appendix on the nezAy discovered Giant hoc! of 
Aphasia. As 1 have not the leisure (and never had it) 
1 bequeath the idea to other and younger and wealthier 
men, just as some vears ago I bequeathed them the 
idea of a Cad’s Encyclopedia. 

Among other chapters in this book I would have 
one on the Fool and the Label. For I maintain that 
Labels are the great support and sustenance of the 
Human Fool. 

Labels help the fool to do what little dull thinking 

he manages to get through. He knows whom to 

respect and whom to despise and what wine to 

choose, and so on—all by the label. And then again, 

labels are very useful to the Fool by getting him 

taken tor more than he is worth. Any number ot my 

# * 

friends have said to me at one time or another, when 


I was having my laugh at the politicians: “A man 
does not get to a position like that (Secretary of State 
for Drainage, or Prime Minister, or what not) with- 
out abilities.” Now this error shows how usetul the 
label is to the fool. For a matter of fact I can testify, 
if any living man can, that the politicians who get 
their share of the swag are of all degrees in the mat- 
ter of intelligence. Some have first-rate abilities, 
especially among the lawyers; many are of the ord¬ 
inary second-rate, fifty-eight per cent, j8 minus or 
Wandsworth intelligence; and quite a large propor- 
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tion are Plumb Stuffed. Fools, true Fools Absolute 
and of the Nadir; Rooted Fools. I knew one Fool 
Secretary of State who, in his Whitehall office, used 
to look at his official documents with a sort of tragic 
stare, as men look on the dead, and slowly wag them 
up and down in front of his face with a hopeless ges¬ 
ture. Then he would call upon his permanent official, 
who would explain to him what they meant, where¬ 
upon he would use one after another of the great Fool 
Phrases which are the furniture of the Fool’s Mind, 
such as “Yes,” “I see,” “Quite,” “Precisely,” and 
then again “Yes.” Having done this, he would sign 
his name to a number of papers which meant no more 
to him than so many Chinese tracts, and with a groan 

ioo a week at Brighton. 

Even in those trades where you would think there 
must be activity of brain for a man to advance at all, 
your Fool drifts forward somehow. You find him 
quite high up in armies, and as for his number in the 


he would go off to spend his £ 


great cheating professions, notably Share-shuffling, 
it is prodigious. Half the wealthy Share-shufflers I 
have known have been fools animal, fools crass, fools 
to be driven blindfold or led about on a halter; but to 
do that great modern profession justice, there is a 
minority of Share-shufflers as keen as needles and as 


wide-awake as ferrets. They have no more luck, how¬ 
ever, than their duller brethren, for fate rules them all, 
and alternate wealth and poverty is as much the rule 
with them as with the stupidest men. I will bargain 
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that if you were to take samples of Share-shufflers out 
of three sacks, the House of Lords, Monte Carlo, and 
the jails, you would find the same percentage of Fools 

in each sample. 

Which leads me on to say that never was an old 
proverb of less accurate modern application than the 
proverb about the Fool and his Money. You will have 
heard it said that the Fool and his Money are soon 
parted. That was true enough for the yokel at the 
fair, but in this modern city life of ours it is just the 
other way. The Fool of Inherited Money (not the 
Gambling Fool) holds on to it with fish-hooks. It is 
the intelligent man, with many interests and (by 
some freak of nature) a generous heart, who squan¬ 
ders his hoard. But your Fool gets his legs round the 
money bag and crosses his ankles on the other side, 
clasps it higher up with both arms right round it and 
fingers tightly interlocked beyond; digs his teeth in¬ 
to the mouth of the same and, screwing up his eyes 
clutches it all over desperately with the rigour of 
death, making himself wholly one with the beloved 
object. From this attitude nothing can move him 
save the lure of a plausible fellow promising to in¬ 
crease his wealth. I have seen a clot of fools thus 
hanging on to money bags, all pressed up together 
like bats in a steeple, when a repulsive overdresse 
young adventurer would slither by singing a light 
song of great wealth to be made in some scheme of 
his devising; and, behold, the Fools would turn their 
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round heads ungummed from their money hags and 
listen in rapture to that song, and many of them 
would even hand over their bags to the young adven¬ 
turer, never to see their gold again. Hut I say that, 
save when they are thus tempted by their blind avar¬ 
ice, Fools are not easily parted from their money. 

However, this harbour- or pilot-fool of mine was 
not, I think, troubled in this regard, for had he been 
a Fool of Wealth he would not have been blundering 
to get the Nona up-channel in the dark. 

Five separate times did we touch and wait with 

increasing anger each time till the flood released us, 

but at last we came to the pool, and to reasonable deep 
water, and to a quay. 

There did we put out our warping ropes, and 

springs, and the fenders alongside, and there did we 

give money to the Fool as a reward for all the pain his 
folly had given us. 

For this also is the rule in human life; that when 
you suffer anything you must pay a good price for the 

entertainment. 

It is true of bad cooking, and of bad wine, and of a 
painful illness, started or continued by doctors, and 
of all the intolerable noisy hotels, full of insolence and 
maddening bells. It is true of all the bad things of the 
world. Nor does it follow that all cheap things are 
good. Far from it! But all good things are cheap 
(except caviare), and the way to get good things is to 
look for them as you would look for a penny which 
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you had dropped in the straw of the (once again!) dear 
old omnibuses of my youth which were pulled by 
horses, and had standing at their door a guardian of 
the poorest of the people, foul in speech, grimy of 
skin, unshaven, bloodshot, from the gutter—but (oh, 
believe me!) a better citizen of a better time than 

ours. 

Nona , cruising and voyaging Nona, wanderer over 
the seas of Britain, how in the solitude of your com¬ 
panionship my mind does lead me from one thing to 

another! 

But that’s all one. It is time for sleep. 

. 

The new day having come, we got the half-ebb a 
little before six o’clock, and threaded away down the 
Channel for the open sea. 


Miracle 


So we sailed slowly on, past the end of St. Patrick s 
Causeway, past that mournful great tolling bell which 
hangs there in the middle sea; imprisoned in its cage, 
expiating the too careless sins of its youth. The lam¬ 
entable sound of it, the unsatisfied appeal, followed 
us over the deep. So we sailed on, with our nose for 
the Atlantic headlands of the south, and for the cor¬ 
ners of Wales, where they face the Cornish and the 
Devon seas and Ireland also, beyond, with the great 

ocean rolling in between. 
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With the afternoon the wind freshened, and, as it 
freshened, went right round by north to a little east 
of north, whence it blew steadily enough, and gave us 
about four knots at the fall of darkness. 

My companion had never held a tiller, but he was 
very expert at all sports, and I thought to myself, “I 
will see whether so simple a thing as steering a boat 
cannot be easily accomplished by a man at the first 
trial. Then shall I be able to get what I badly need, 
which is a little sleep. So I lighted the binnacle 
lamp, I explained to him the function of the lubber's 
mark, and gave him the point on the card which he 
was to keep on the lubber’s mark. I said to him: 

If it comes on to blow a little harder and the card 
swings, and the boat tends to yaw a little, don’t mind 
that, but keep the lubber’s mark on the average at the 
point I have given and that will be enough.” He said 
that he understood all these things, and for the first 
time in his life set himself to steer a ship. But I, for 
my part, went down to sleep, confident that if it 
should come on to blow at all hard it would awaken 
me there and then, so no great harm could come. I 
slept for many hours, when suddenly I was awakened 
by my companion giving a loud cry of astonishment. 

I tumbled up on deck quickly, and I found him 
pointing at a light which shone brilliantly upon the 
horizon, dead on our bow. He said to me: “Look, 
look, there is a light dead ahead!” I said to him! 
Of course!” and that it was the light of Strumble 
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Head, outside Fishguard; and I asked him what he 
would have expected. I had given him his course, and, 
naturally, he had lifted the light in good time. But 
he, for his part, could not get over it; he thought it a 
sort of miracle. He kept on repeating his amaze¬ 
ment that so clumsy a thing as a tiller and a rudder, 
and so coarse an instrument as an old battered bin¬ 
nacle compass, should thread the eye of a needle like 
that; it was out of all his experience. It is true that 
he had not been disturbed by any current or strong 
tide, but even had he been so, he was bound on a 
clear night to make that light not much off either^ 

bow. 

That things should turn out so gave him quite a 
new conception of the sea and the sailing of it, 
and he talked henceforward as though it were his 


home. 


This corroboration by experience of a truth em¬ 
phatically told, but at first not believed, has a power¬ 
ful effect upon the mind. 


The Episode of the Man in Sailor Clothes with the Hitch 
We woke early next morning to the noise of the 
loud clapping of water upon the bows, and I put my 
head out of the skylight to see little dusty clouds go¬ 
ing too quickly across the heaven, and a freshening 
breeze blowing up from a little south of west, so that 
all the harbour water was dancing and alive. But the 
glass was high, and there was no reason why we 
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should not take the sea again, only we must wait for 
the ebb (which would come in about three hours’ 
time, nearer nine than eight o’clock). For, in that 
blanketed part of the river down below, we should 
never get the Nona out against the flood. Neverthe¬ 
less, I asked my companion whether it might not be 
wise to take another man, for we were going down 
the coast, where the rare harbours were shoal, and 
not easy to enter, and also small, and lay so that, with 
such a wind, one would have to beat up to them. An 
extra hand, such as we had with us during the never- 
to-be-forgotten business of Bardsey, would be an ad¬ 
vantage. Such a hand, therefore, after minute inquiry 
and searching questions, did we ship; then, all things 
having been done in their order, and sail set with the 
second jib and two reefs in the mainsail and one reef 

forward, we got up the anchor and let her down for 
the sea. 

The hand we had shipped (promising him his 
journey home by rail within three days at the most) 
was very well got up in sailor fashion, with his jersey 
and his peaked cap, the latter worn a trifle to one side, 
after the fashion of those who are daring, and chal¬ 
lenge Aeolus. His trousers, it was true, did not spread 
out at the bottom, like elephant’s feet or the mouths 
of bells, as do the trousers of sailors upon the stage. 
On the other hand, he would give them a hitch from 
time to time—a gesture symbolic of the Main in 
Drury Lane. He had nothing to do as we dropped 
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down-river, for all was trim. He sat and smoked, and 
watched the water before him with wistful eyes. I 
think he was by nature a man sad or saddened; and 
he was very silent. 

On the bar there was no end of a lump, and, as we 
were blanketed by that high cliff, the JSona took it 
uneasily, chucking up and down with flapping sails 
and rolling damnably, but in a few moments the 
strength of the ebb had swept us far enough out to 
catch the wind again, and we set a course full-and-by; 

right out for the 
to beat in again after a few miles, and so make our 

way down-channel towards the Cornishmen. 

There was certainly quite enough wind: “All the 
wind there is,” as an old Irish sailor said to me once 
during an Atlantic gale so abominable that he and I 
could not walk against its icy, sleeting December 
fur)’, but had to crawl forward tugging along the rail 
by mam force, all up the windward side. . . . That 
was a passage worthy of remembrance, for we took 
three weeks between Europe and the Delaware, the 
engines and the old frame quite unfit for their task, 
and in that cheap passage, also, I learnt from a stoker 
two songs: one called The Corn Beef Can , and the 
other called The Tom Cat. They are of the great songs 

of this world. 

A man should learn all the songs he can. Songs are 
a possession, and all men who write good songs are 
benefactors. No people have so many songs as the 
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English, yet no people sing less in these last sad days 
of ours. One cannot sing in a book. Could a man 
sing in a book, willingly would I sing to you here and 
now in a loud voice The Corn Beef Can and The Tom 
Cat, those admirable songs which I learnt in early 
manhood upon the Atlantic seas. 

There was more wind, indeed, than I liked. We 
took in the third reef, and went about to the star¬ 
board tack, after we had run out so far that we thought 
we could fetch, upon this tack, the next harbour. As 
we came near to that town, and saw its roofs far away 
appear and disappear again behind the crests of un¬ 
pleasant seas, the Nona heeled suddenly to a much too 
an g r y g ust - I heard a crash coming from below, and 
with it the voice of my companion crying, “Come 
down quick and help!” 


The crew (if I may call him so) was sitting for¬ 
ward, hunched up, clutching the weather shrouds, 
and not happy. I called him to come and hold the 
tiller, while I should go below to help, and I warned 
him that she was pulling hard, although she was un¬ 
der three reefs, for we had nothing forward now but 
the third jib. He looked over his shoulder in a very 
ghastly way, and shook his head from side to side, as 
though despairing to be heard in such a wind. I was 
vithin a few feet of him, and I bawled: “come and 
take the tiller! QUICK!” but again he miserably 
shook his head, and clung to the shroud. Then did 
I, commending myself to St. Elmo (which is a false 
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name, for his real name was Peter, and even Gonzales, 
and he was the man who was so shocked to find all the 
Galicians lapsed into a Pagan darkness and living in 
open fun), struggle to make some shift of keeping the 
tiller up with my right arm stretched back, while I 
craned my head down below the cabin door to see 

what was going on downstairs. 

The stove had got adrift in the lurch. There was 

oil all over the place, and a mass of crockery, and 
everything on the weather side had leapt to leeward, 
and some little of it trailed in the oil of the floor¬ 
boards. It was not more serious than that; for, luckily, 
the stove was not alight. I shouted to my companion 
that I could not leave the tiller. I bobbed up my head 
again, and found that even in that short moment she 
had almost swung into irons. I put her round just in 
time, and we raced and flew, breasting the seas for 

that farther little misty harbour town. 

The Nona is like those women who are peevish and 

intolerable under all conditions of reasonable happi¬ 
ness, but come out magnificently in distress. I lie; 
for the Nona is never peevish and intolerable. What 
I mean is that in easy weather she is a little sluggish 
on the helm, and has one or two other small faults, 
excusable after the fortieth, the fiftieth, year: for she 
was launched before Plevna, though it is true, a year 
or two after Sedan. She has her mortalities; but in a 
sea-way she is magnificent. With her few inches of 
freeboard, her old-fashioned straight stem, her solid 
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grip upon the water, she takes the sea as though she 


belonged to it, and so she went that day, riding in 
high-bred fashion, worthy of all praise, and praise 
she received from me as she leant over and took the 


combers one after the other. I gave her perpetual 
encouragement: for no boat will do her best unless 
she is sufficiently flattered. 


Thanks to that increasing wind, the passage was 
short enough, and what we had said would at most 


take three days was accomplished between a morning 
and an evening, for it was still broad daylight when 
we passed outside the group of rocks of which the 
chart warned us, and stood within a mile or two of the 


now distinct houses of that little harbour town, all 
full of Cornishmen. 


But the wind still rose, and for the wind to rise 

when day is falling is a very bad sign. I had no desire 

to ride it out in the open, and I proposed to get in 

under the lee of the land (for there was a sort of point 

there), and not to drop anchor till I could be sure of 

plenty of water in the harbour later on, when I should 
make for it on the flood. 

My companion came up on deck, from settling 
things below, and we cast about anxiously for a place 
where the anchor might be let go. 

It was not an easy calculation. She was driving 
pretty fast.. One had to get well under the shelter of 
the low point, and yet to leave plenty of water be¬ 
neath one in which to swing. I asked him to go for- 
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ward and get all ready, and the Crew would help him. 
But the Crew did not do so. 

The sea being now calmer (though the wind was 
still rising) because we had come under the lee of the 
point, the Crew did, indeed, stagger forward; but he 
still held on manfully by the forestay, and looked 
curiously on my companion’s activity with the anchor 
as at a novel and a pleasant sight. Beyond that he did 
nothing; but I think he was proud of keeping his legs 
so long as he could grasp that forestay. It is no use 
to argue nor much use to command in the face of 

imbecility. 

I shouted to my companion to let go thechainwhen 
I thought the right moment come, and at the same 

instant brought her up sharp. 

The anchor took the ground. We were in, perhaps, 
five fathom of flood water; for it was full evening, 


though still light. When we had so lain for a quarter 
of an hour or so, taking stock of everything around, I 
asked my companion whether we could not, with the 
last of the light and the last of the flood, make har¬ 
bour. The wind was still rising, but we should be 
running before it towards the not distant pier. 
Rounding that stonework, we should shoot right into 
the wind’s eye, when it probably would be broken by 
the hillside of houses beyond, and, even though we 
did not know how far the harbour might still be 
dried out, we should be in safety, with plenty of 
water beneath our keel for an hour or two more, 
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while we inquired where we should berth. So we de¬ 
cided to risk it, though perhaps wiser men would have 
ridden out the night where we lay. 

She certainly took a great deal of water aboard 
during that short mile or two, with more and more 


breakers as we got farther and farther from the pro¬ 
tection of the point. Once, when she buried badly, I 
was afraid the sprit might snap, for I had not housed 
it. But she carried through all right (though the 
sprit bent like a willow wand), and we rounded in the 

gloaming, shot past the pier end, and dropped anchor 
immediately inside. 


A man hailed us from the shore; we threw him a 

rope, and he showed us where to berth in water that 

would just or nearly float us, even at the lowest of the 
tide. 


The Crew was no longer indolent, now that he had 
left behind him the pitiless waste of the seas and felt 
once more beneath his feet the solid strength of Eng¬ 
land. He did what he was told in fastening warps 
and putting out fenders. Then came the moment for 
payment: wage and the railway fare home. Before 
he went over the side I asked him gently whether he 
had ever been to sea before. He said: “Oh, yes, in a 
manner of speaking.” I asked him whether he had 
ever handled a tiller. “Not by rights,” he said. “Not 
m such a boat as this.” I asked him whether he had 
any fault to find with the boat. He said: “No she 
was a very good boat so far as he could see, bu’t he 
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did not pretend to understand these things.” He 
went over the side into the darkness. He was and he 

remains a mystery. 

Was he a Charon man who pulled a ferry from 
shore to shore ? Or was he a man who lounged about 
on the quay, dressed as his companions were dressed, 
but timid of tumbling water ? Or was he a vision ? 
Or a detective ? Or an actor ? Or one of those writing 
men who pretend to go to sea in boats, but never do ? 

I cannot tell. I never saw him again. 

Of Portland Race 

And so for rounding the Bill once more—a thing 
by me always dreaded—for Portland Race is a ter¬ 
rible affair. 

Portland Race should, by rights, be the most fam¬ 
ous thing in all the seas of the world. I will tell you 
why. It is a dreadful, unexpected, enormous, unique 
business, set right upon the highway of all our travel: 
it is the marvel of our seas. And yet it has no fame. 
There is not a tired man writing with a pencil at top 
speed in the middle of the night to the shaking of 
machinery in Fleet Street, who will not use the word 
“Maelstrom” or “Charybdis.” I have seen Charyb- 
dis—piffling little thing; I have not seen the Mael¬ 
strom, but I have talked to men who told me they 
had seen it. But Portland Race could eat either of 

them and not know it had had breakfast. 

I have nearly always been successful in catching 
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the smooth, narrow belt near the point: but I also 


once found that smooth belt fail me, and so have gone 
through the tail-end of Portland Race; only the very 
tail-end. I had seen it from close by half a dozen 

got into it 


times before in my life. I had very nearly 


twice. But this time I did actually make knowledge 
of the “thing in itself”—and there is no mistaking it. 
It is one of the wonderful works of God. 


Portland Bill stands right out into the Channel and 

challenges the Atlantic tide. It is a gatepost, with 

Alderney and the Hogue for gateposts on the other 

side. They make the gate of the narrow sea; outside 

them you are really (in spite of names) in the air of 

the ocean, and look towards the Americas. Inside 

them is the domestic pond. Portland Bill thrusts out 

into the Channel and challenges the Atlantic sea. In 

my folly, for many years I used to call it “William,” 

but I will do so no longer. For there is something 

awful about the snake-like descending point, and 

dreadful menace in the waters beyond. And here 

Portland Bill differs from his namesake of the land. 

It would be familiar to call a William of the land 

“Bill.” But in the matter of Portland it is familiar to 

call the Bill “William.” I will never call him William 
again. 


I thought I had well known what the Race was 
before I first heard it bellowing years ago. I knew 
after the fashion of our shadowy nominal knowledge. 
I knew it in printed letters. I knew it on the chart. I 
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knew it in the Channel Pilot. Then I came to it in the 
flesh, and I knew it by the senses, I saw it with my 
eyes, and I had heard it with my ears. I had heard it 
roaring like a herd, or park, or pride, of lions miles 
away. I had seen its abominable waste of white water 
on a calm day: shaving it by a couple of hundred 
yards. But there is all the difference in the world 
between that kind of knowledge and knowledge from 


within! 

He that shall go through even the tail-end of Port¬ 
land Race in a small boat and in calm weather will 
know what he is talking about, and for so vast an 
accession of real knowledge, even that pain is worth 


while. 

Portland Race lies in a great oval, sometimes three, 
sometimes four or five miles out from Portland Bill, 
like a huge pendant hanging from the tip of a de¬ 
mon’s ear. It is greater or smaller, according to 
whether the wind be off-shore or on, but it is im¬ 
mense always, for it is two miles or more across. It 
lumps, hops, seethes and bubbles, just like water 
boiling over the fire, but the jumps are here in feet, 

and the drops are tons. 

There is no set of the sea in Portland Race: no run 
and sway: no regular assault. It is a chaos of pyra- 
midical waters leaping up suddenly without calcula¬ 
tion, or rule of advance. It is not a charge, but a 
scrimmage; a wrestling bout; but a wrestling bout of 
a thousand against one. It purposely raises a clamour 
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to shake its adversary’s soul, wherein it most re¬ 
sembles a gigantic pack of fighting dogs, for it snarls, 
howls, yells, and all this most terrifically. Its pur¬ 
pose is to kill, and to kill with a savage pride. 

And all these things you find out if you get mixed 
up in it on a very small boat. 

Perhaps the reason why Portland Race does not 
take the beetling place it should in the literature of 
England is that those who turn out the literature of 
England by the acre to-day never go through it, save 
in craft as big as towns—liners and the rest. Even 


these have been taught respect. During the War 
Portland Race sank a ship of 14,000 tons, loaded with 


machinery, and if you were to make a list of all the 


things which Portland Race has swallowed up it 
would rival Orcus. Portland Race is the master terror 


of our world. 


And here I can imagine any man who had sailed 
saying to me that there are many other races abomin¬ 
able in their various degrees. I have not been through 
Alderney Race since the ’nineties, but I suppose it is 
still going strong. The W ild Goose Race you have 
already heard of—a very considerable thing. The 
Skerries also—I mean the one off Anglesey—is worthy 
to be saluted. And even little St. Alban’s,' though it is 

a toy compared with Portland, is a nuisance In anv 
wind. y 


But the reason Portland deserves the master name, 
which it has never achieved, the reason I write so 
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strongly of the ignorance of England towards this 
chief English thing, the reason that Portland Race 
makes me seriously consider whether literary gents 
be not, after all, the guardians of greatness, and 
whether their neglect be not, after all, the doom of the 
neglected, is that this incredible thing lies to every¬ 
body’s hand, andyet has noplace in the English mind. 
The Saxon and Danish pirates of the Dark Ages must 
have gone through it (and—please God— foundered). 
Every one making Dorset from France for 2,000 
years must have risked it. To-day the straight course 
of innumerable ships out of Southampton, making 
for the Start and the Lizard to the ocean, leads them 
right past it—yet I know nothing of it in our Letters, 
unless it be one allusion of Mr. Hardy’s to the ghosts 
which wander above it. But there is no ghost so full 
of beef as to wander above Portland Race! 

It is, perhaps, in that word “Southampton” that I 
have struck the cause. Until Southampton became 
the port for the Americas the Race lay off the track. 
No man running down-channel from the Thames 
need touch the Race: no man running up. Even 
beating down or up-channel you are free to go about 
before you touch the broken water; running, you 
need not go near it. And steam need have nothing to 
do with it—except all that steam, which, during the 
last thirty years, has begun to use again more and 
more our one inland water of the south inside the Isle 

of Wight. 
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There is a great deal more I had intended to write 
about Portland Race. I had intended to talk about 
the folly of the Bill challenging the sea, and how it 
ought to be an island, as it was for centuries. I had 
intended to say something of that canal between Port¬ 
land Roads and the West Bay, which ought to have 
been dug long ago, and which some day people will 
wish they had dug, when it is too late. I had intended 
to give rules for getting round by the narrow smooth. 
I had intended to curse the absurd arrangement 
whereby the tide, instead of behaving like a reason¬ 
able human tide, and running six hours either way, 
runs southerly nine hours out of the twelve from both 

three for the dodge 
round. I had intended to add much more. 


sides of the Bay, leaving only 


But I cannot. Let me end with this piece of advice. 

Never trust anymanunless he has gone roundPort- 

land Bill in something under ten tons. Never allow 

any man to occupy any position of import to the State 

until he has gone round Portland Bill under his own 

sail in something under ten tons. But most of all, 

never believe any man—no, not even if you see it 

printed on this page—who says that he himself has 
done the thing. 


After Portland Race, as you run down that coast, 
there comes only one other patch of sea (for you will 
avoid the Shambles), which is a nuisance, and that is 
St. Alban’s Race. When you have just been through 
Portland you hardly notice St. Alban’s, but if you are 
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going westward, so that St. Alban’s comes first, you 
notice it more than a little. For all the way down 
England, from the North Sea and the Straits on¬ 
wards, you will have come across nothing of this 
kind. Everything to the east is more or less reason¬ 
able. If the sea rises, it is because there is a wind. If 
you are checked, it is through a known tide. But off 
St. Alban’s Head you run into a piece of water which 
has no rules. 

You are first suspicious of something odd by an 
inability to follow the rhythm of the seas. So far you 
have been going well, say, with a south wind, luffing 
regularly to every sea and paying off again in the hol¬ 
lows ; the regular beat of the successive ridges has be¬ 
come companionable—when all of a sudden a little 
sea from nowhere jumps up onyour beam, and catches 
you a smack, and immediately you are in a tumble of 
water without rhyme or reason—nothing perilous, 
but intolerably inconsequential, ^ou will suddenly 
find the helm pulling hard for no reason, and then as 
suddenly losing grip; and with all this, there is no 
guessing the rate at which your stream will move. I 
have been half a night passing St. Alban’s with a 
leading wind—light, it is true, but sufficient; and that 
only just after the neaps, when the flood should be 
running slack. I have watched there in the darkness 
hour after hour the blacker line of cliffs against the 
blackness of the sky, and the shore, apparently im¬ 
movable, refusing to slip by. What is worse, St. 
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Alban’s Race is a sentient thing. It knows all about 
you, and whether in its heart it only desires to play, or 
whether it has a wickeder mind, a mind it certainly 
has. 

Some years ago I was running down this coast with 
many companions—too many for so small a craft. All 
was with us: an excellent wind, bright sun, and a clear 
air. I warned my companions about this mischievous 
patch (which is also haunted), and I said we would go 
right outside and cheat it. So we put the bow a point 
or two off the course we were making;, so as to Ret 


right out into the open and leave the exasperation of 
St, Alban inshore in the place to which his bad tem¬ 
per belongs. But not a bit of it. Even as we w'ere 
looking landward, and laughing to see the tumble of 
water between us and the cliff, which tumble we 
thought to have thus escaped, even as we thought we 
had passed it, the thing ran at us. 

It came on in a long line of white, just like a lot of 
dogs running up to play. It was abominably con¬ 
scious and alive. It had said: “Here is a boat which 


thinks that, because it has gone outside, it can escape 
me, ’ so it galloped up in a rush, and swarmed all 
around us, and we were in for an hour of it before we 
got to the regular w r ater beyond. 

I know a man who so dislikes this patch of curse 
upon the sea that he boasts of passing it as of a feat, 
though, in truth, there is no feat in it at all, but only 
an annoyance. So much did he pride himself upon 
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the passage of it once that, in coming into harbour, 
and being asked to write something in the visiting 
book of the inn, he put down his name, and the date, 
and this poem: 


I made my passage through St. Alban’s Race 
And came to anchor in this bloody place. 


The person who owned the inn was very angry on 
seeing this 

out. This the man of whom I speak very humbly did, 


poem, and asked that it might be rubbed 


and substituted for the offensive couplet a long, long 


poem in the heroic style, all in rhyming decasyllabic 
couplets, and iambic at that, which poem is to be 


read there to this day. 


You gentlemen of England—if gentlemen I may 
still call you—who travel about in mechanical ships as 
big as a street of houses, know nothing of these things. 

But I will tell you one last thing about St. Alban’s 
Race. I have said that it is haunted. Well, what do 


you think of this ? As I was passing there once, there 
came up to me, catching me up, at a pace far faster 
than the dear Nona could ever sail, such a fine, rich 


little boat, with canvas so new and so tight, and so 
white, and painted and enamelled, and gearwell tram¬ 
melled, and the brasswork shining like the sun and 
the cordage new, and varnish upon all the combings, 
and on the tiller, and at her helm a man dressed as 
though for Cowes Week in opera boujfe. She foamed, 
and was running past in a streak. The day was 
bright, well past its noon, and the shores of England 
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stood clear all abeam. There was the Wight, with its 
brilliant chalk cliffs taking the sunlight, and there, 
very clear, the Hampshire coast, and right at hand, 
Purbeck: all as neat as a picture. But the man in the 
exhibition-shop-window boat hailed me, and shouted 
through a horn, pointing fiercely eastward, as he 
stood up and steered with his knee, “Are those the 
Needles?” 


Now what could such a portent mean ? What was 
the explanation of that mystery ? The sea brings all 
adventures, but what adventure was this ? Whence 
did this man come? How could any man so lay a 
course from the Bill eastward without knowing what 
the Needles were, and without recognizing them 
when he saw them? It is true we were end on: but 


they are the most conspicuous rocks, by their shape, 
in all the Channel, and they are as familiar as Picca¬ 
dilly. Even a man who had never seen them must 


know by his chart where they lay, and by the obvious, 
unmistakable, glaring white point of the Island. To 
ask Are those the Needles ?” was like asking “Is that 
the Eddystone?” when one had been sailing with a 
good breeze southward from Plymouth, and per¬ 
ceived a tall tower standing up utterly alone in the 
midst of the seas, very far from land. This man could 
not have crossed the Atlantic (though men have done 
so in boats no larger), for she was spick and span. And 
even had he crossed the Atlantic, he would have a 
chart. Was he, perhaps, a western man, who had 
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lived all his life as in Devon or Cornwall, and had set 
out thus in middle age to explore the strange eastern 
people beyond Portland Bill ? 

There may be some few such remaining who wisely 
root themselves in their native place, and such a man 
might for so short a course take no chart—in which 
case he would have only himself to blame for running 
through the Shambles, and drowningif God so willed. 
At any rate, there he was, asking poignantly whether, 

indeed, those were the Needles. 

For a moment I hesitated whether I should not 


tell him it was the Old Man of Hoy or the Giant’s 
Causeway, but the spirit of truth entered into me, and 

I answered, “Yes.” 


He remains a problem, and to me, therefore, fas¬ 
cinating; for there is nothing so holds the mind—my 
mind at least—as a problem connected with reality. I 
know that many men get an equal pleasure out of 
problems set them in fiction; that is why a good de¬ 
tective story very properly commands a large sale, 
especially among the intelligent: that is why a good 
detective story is bought by men as well as by 
women, whereas your ordinary best-seller, so full of 
what they call “psycholog)’,” is fed to the other sex, 
not mine. Bismarck also, intelligent among the Ger¬ 


mans, delighted in the detective stories of fiction; but, 
for my part, though I take pleasure in them also (es¬ 
pecially when they are of first-rate construction and 
diction, like Trent's Last Case , Mr. Bentley’s book, 
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which is, without a doubt, the best detective story in 
English to-day), yet it is a pale pursuit compared with 
problems set in the midst of reality: it is all the differ¬ 
ence between dreaming and doing. Moreover, the 
wretched writing-man can never forget that a story 
written is at the author’s pleasure. That author knew 
the solution from the beginning—as is proper to a 
creator—and as we read we know that he can make 
the evidence fit any way he chose. But when you are 
dealing with reality, the evidence upon either side of 


the problem is not made to fit any end. 


You have to 


reconcile as best you can two opposite sets of equally 
certain things, which seem the one set to contradict 
the other. If the problem as to who that Needles man 
was, and where he had come from, had involved great 
issues, racial hatreds, the fate of a fortune, or the 
destiny of a realm, it would have become an historical 


problem; and historical problems are the most 
fascinating of all. 


An Unsolved Problem 

It would be a worthy task to draw up a list of such 
essentially historical problems not involving guess¬ 
work upon human motives, but dealing with plain, 
physical facts; problems which have remained un¬ 
solved, and which do not seem to be in the way of 
being solved either. Your academic writer shirks 
them nearly always; he writes as though they had 
een solved, and as though he knew the solution; so 
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that his readers go on imagining they have been given 
an explanation which as a fact has been carefully 
avoided. 

For instance, when you read of a fleet in antiquity 
“drawn up” upon a shore, how was it done? The 
fleets of antiquity preferred to use, but did not de¬ 
pend upon, harbours; they were able to use a beach. 
Their large armies—for instance, a Carthaginian 
army of 150,000 men—were landed in this fashion. 
Caesar landed at Deal his small, but respectable force 
in this fashion, not through a harbour, but on a 
beach; and civilian sailing and piracy all used the 
same method. The ship of antiquity could ride, and 
also be moored in harbour, but was also beached. It 
came up to a shelving shore and was pulled up on to 
the land. It was pulled up out of reach of the waves; 
and it will be remembered how Caesar got into 
trouble during his first expedition (and second!) be¬ 
cause he had not allowed for an exceptionally high 
tide accompanied by a storm. He got his ships on 
shore all right, but he had not pulled them up far 

enough. 

How was it done ? \ ou cannot say it was done by 
capstans, because that could only apply to beaches 
already prepared. If you say it was done by hauling 
upon ropes over rollers the answer is not sufficient. 
How was the boat kept upright while this was going 
on, and what numbers would not be required to beach 
thus even a single ship of three or four hundred tons, 
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and, having so beached it, by what means could one 
rapidly float it again ? 

The ancients had some method which they took 
for granted, for they knew the difficulty of it, and 
which landsmen had seen practised a thousand times, 
and yet of which no description has come down to us 
in our fragmentary records of the past. The poet tells 
us that the ships stand upon the shore, and they leave 
it at that. They seem to tell us also that the boats 
were helped up stern foremost, but how on earth the 
thing could be done with a very large armament 
rapidly, and upon a beach unprepared, baffles us. 

Saving the Gybe and the Approach to Rye Haven 

The mist scudded off from the Folkestone waters, 
the light not only brightened, but grew coloured, 
until at last there was a fine, flaming dawn over the 
Kentish chalk and the Bastion cliffs of the Kentish 
salient, and very soon she was running to it prettily, 
her wet canvas holding the wind well, and, if any¬ 
thing, pressing her a little too hard. My companion 
came on deck with the morning, woken by the new 
life in the hull, and by the run of the sea along the 
sides. As yet the water was smooth, for the wind was 
a trifle off shore, and would so remain until we had 
come into the hollow bend of the flat coast, the last of 
which runs almost due south, and which ends in the 

shingle-of Dungeness. Also we were still on the ebb 
and the wind followed the stream. 
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After the sun had risen the breeze grew stronger, 
and even violent; but as I greatly desired to round the 
Ness before the tide should catch me and raise a sea, 
1 would not take in a reef. So I held on, though with 
the more southerly course we were setting, and with 
the wind still rising, it was not over safe; for that 
wind was now coming almost due aft, her boom was 

c * 

right out, and I feared a gvbe. To take every advan- 
tage of any slight northing of the wind that might 
come, I ran closer into the coast at a still greater risk 
of gvbe, of course, if the wind should hold where it 
did when we came to the sharp turn of the Ness. We 
were now running for it very hard indeed, and the 
Xon .?, splendidly as she lifts when properly trimmed, 
was burring a little owing to too great press of main¬ 
sail, and with head sails doing no work to support her 
bows. A slight sea had risen, although the tide was 

'W- ‘ 

still with us and with the wind, and once or twice she 
took it green as she plunged forward. 

Then it was, as 1 held the A ona with difficulty thus, 
right in front of a wind that was now much too strong 
for her canvas, that I understood what had long 
puzzled me, and that is, why the ancients, down to 
the end of the dark ages in the Mediterranean, and 
to, perhaps, the fourteenth century in the North, 
continued to step the masts ot their square rig so far 
aft. It was to prevent burying; to give the bow its 

chance of lifting to the sea. For this rig sailed at its 

% 

best with the wind att, and when their boats were 
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running so with the great square sail driving them 
into the seas, had their mast been stepped forward, 
they would have buried dangerously. 

And why do you think men were so long in adopt¬ 
ing the fore and aft to larger boats ? 

But I cannot delay to consider such things of the 
past, for I am at the edge of Dungeness, and with 
my heart in my mouth lest at any moment she should 
gybe over. 

I handed the helm to my companion, who had a 
better eye than I had, and a firmer hold, and he, with 


great skill, did just save the gybe.. We had not the 
luck to hold the tide, we caught the turn of it and the 
early flood nearly two miles from Dungeness Point, 
and, as you may imagine, it raised a short and buffet¬ 
ing sea, which made our task the more perilous. My 
companion handled her beautifully, until I told him 
he could go as near as he liked to the end of the Ness, 
because the land shelves down here so steeply as to 
give one deep water right up against the shore. We 
were, perhaps, five minutes in the worst of the ordeal 


just opposite the lighthouse before we could put the 
helm a trifle over and get the wind fairly on our quar¬ 
ter and breathe again. It seemed about half an hour, 
for the strength of the tide, even against that wind, 
made us forge very slowly past the land, and it was 
astonishing to see the white foam racing by while the 
shingle, a stone s throw away, barely crept past us; 
but save the gybe he did, as I said, and there came 
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that placid moment when she would take a turn a 
little west of south, and then fairly west of south, and 
the roar of the wind was at her quarter and I had no 
excuse for an excessive nervousness. But she was 
pressing too hard altogether, so now we threw her 
round (as I ought to have done long before), took in 
two reefs, and then were able to set an easy and com¬ 
fortable line for the doubtful harbour of Rye which 
neither of us had yet made. We feared we might 
touch at the entry, but we had at least the comfort of 
a wind off the land, yet far round enough to take us 
in without beating, and we were on a rising tide. 

I have often thought that a boat running snug, and 
properly reefed to suit the wind, is a model of the vir¬ 
tue which the theologians call temperance, and which 
has nothing to do with the historical dread of wine 
bred in those who have themselves suffered from, or 
have seen in their families, the disease called dipso¬ 
mania. For temperance does not mean doing things 
half-heartedly, still less does it mean doing or not 
doing things extremely. It means suiting your im¬ 
plements to your motive power, and not carrying on 
at a risk. It is not unconnected with dignity, and 
there is something profound about it; I will call it the 
contralto among the virtues, and leave it at that. 

We sped on (the stream against us, very slight now 
that we were inside the Ness); we saw before us the 
broomstick, or whatever you like to call it, which 
marks (or does not mark) the entry into Rye Haven, 
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and the last bare remnant of what was once the 
crowded fairway, a market for the nations—the har¬ 
bour of Rye. 

The little town stood up inland, neat and beautiful, 
red and grey, a pyramid thrown up towards its squat 
steeple; for under that keen north-easterly air all was 
clear and well cut. The pilot book gave us no com¬ 
fort, it only told us that the deep changes with every 
gale, and, as for the lead, there was no use for it, the 
shore would come too steep; what we had to do was 
to look out for the outer buoy, and round it, hoping 
that as we turned we should neither touch nor get 

into irons, but still have the wind easterly enough to 
round to take us in. 

On the plan I had by me the fairway was marked 

dangerously near the point from which the wind was 

coming, but I trusted to luck, and still kept her to 
her course. 

Any man making Rye Haven must first resign 
himself to the will of God, and consider, especially 
if the boat is running and a little over-canvased, that 
death is but a mighty transition; that it is all sand 
hereabouts, with no cruel rocks to tear the tender 
body with their horrid fangs; that nothing is worth 
calculating in life, because things happen by fate 
anyhow, or by chance, but certainly not by our 
direction; and that if, or when, she strikes, it will not 
be his fault. There is no man living that can ever tell 
you the deep into Rye harbour, for it shifts with every 
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wind, and at the best it is of the narrowest. As for 
me, I have made it four times in my life, each time I 
have touched and never have 1 struck, and how the 
thing was done no one knows. Nevertheless, they 
still build ships in Rye, and the tradition of the sea is 
all about it, though what used to be the old haven is 
now a field. 

Advices for the Humble Sailor 

It would be no bad thing if some one (I am not 
competent) were to draw up a list of advices for the 
brutish man who is too poor to sail a big boat, or is 
not such a fool as to desire one: I mean a list of advices 
for a man who sails such a boat as the Nona : say, boats 

from seven tons to twenty. 

The first article in such a list would be this: 

Cruising is not racing. 

But on this one could write a whole volume, with 

digressions upon the 
of these our latter times when the Beast has most cer¬ 
tainly been let loose out of the Pit, and is going about 
the world breathing smoke out of seven mouths, and 
stamping 666, with his Hoof, on the foreheads of all 

his Elect. 

For no one can doubt that the practice of sailing, 
which renews in us all the past of our blood, has been 
abominably corrupted by racing. I do not know 
whence the evil came, but I suppose it came like most 
evils, from a love of money. The love of money made 
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men admire the possessors of it, and so they came to 
think of sailing as they do of riding horses, or of any 
other sport—as something to be tested by what the 
rich man could do. And clearly, when it came to 
making machines for going fast through the water 
by the aid of the wind alone, the rich man had his ad¬ 
vantage. Then I suppose there came in also that craze 
for measurable things which has done us all so much 
harm in the last lifetime and a half. When I say of 
the Nona: “She is a good boat,” when I stroke her 
and she purrs, there is nothing here measurable. When 


I say of that really abominable boat [name censored ] 
(well worthy of her name)—that I had rather she had 


been sunk at birth than continue to sail the seas, you 
cannot apply a single measurable test to prove that 
the solid, noble Nona is good and the flimsy, whimsy 
[name censored] is bad; but in racing you can. Boat 

A gets in front of Boat B. Any fool can test that, and 
to-day was made for fools. 


Well, then, whatever the root of the evil, evil it is, 
and it has corrupted our way of living in happy little 
boats. Remember, and write it down: “Cruising is not 
racing .” If your boat is a home and a companion, and 
at the same time a genius that takes you from place to 
place and, what is much more, a good angel, revealing 
unexpected things, and a comforter and an introducer 


to the Infinite Verities—and my boat is all these 
things—then you must put away from yourself alto¬ 
gether the idea of racing, as much as, when you con- 
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sider a wife, you must put away the intellectual 
woman and the wax-work—both of whom may have 


their place for all I know. The cruiser, the strong 
little, deep little boat, is all I have called it. It is a 


complete satisfaction for man; but if you let in racing 


you are letting in the serpent. 

Here you will say, “Have you then never raced?” 
Never, sweetheart, except to get away from danger, 
which I loathe. I have never raced another boat in 


my life, although I have been on other men’s boats 
when they were racing, and admired their special 
talent, just as I would admire the talent of a man who 
successfully climbed the greasy pole. You must 
expect of your boat—your companion boat—a ra¬ 
tional behaviour. You must say to yourself that when 
she is doing seven knots, she is doing well, and when 
she is doing nine, she is excited, and will be the better 


for a night’s rest. 

When you are on a long passage, even 
weather, you had better bank on three to four knots 
and no more. For what with beating, fishing perhaps, 


with steady 


the falling of wind, over-reefing in terror, and the rest 
of it, you will not do more. I have always thought to 
myself, knocking up and down the coasts of dear 
England, that if I did a hundred miles in my twenty- 

four hours, I was doing very well indeed. 

Once I spent a whole day drifting with the tide 

from the two Etaples lights to the Dune, and very 
nearly all the wav back, but even that did not per- 
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suade me to a motor, for, of all things abominable to 
God and His Saints, I know ot nothing more abomin¬ 
able than machinery and petrol and the rest on board 
a little cruising boat. 

I would rather die of thirst, ten miles off the head¬ 
lands in a brazen calm, having lost my dinghv in the 
previous storm, than have on board what is mon¬ 
strously called to-day an “auxiliary.” The name is 
worthy of the thing. By auxiliaries the Roman army 
perished. Further, it is a nasty' foreign sort of term. 
Call it the machine and tell the truth. I am told bv 
those who use the abomination that it is ashamed of 
itself, and often will not start, as though to sav, “You 
came out to sail the seas, and I am reluctant to cheat 
wind, weather, and tide in your favour.” I will not 
den) that mechanism is valuable to those who con¬ 
duct huge hordes, the rich and the poor, from Europe 
to the New World, but in a little cruising boat I will 
have none of it. It would be foolish to be rid of it in 
armament, for there it does give one’s country' a great 
advantage, but in a little cruising boat it is as much 
out of place as is electic light where one should use 
candles, or as are motor-cars in the hunting of wild 
beasts. But I must return to things more practical. 

My next rule would be: Get everything shipshape 
and, so jar as you can , keep it shipshape . 

. That 1S ’ see that the falls are clear, that everything 
is properly stowed away; that you know where everf- 

thmg is to be got at in any emergency; that you have 
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to look for nothing; that you make the most of every 
space—and the rest of it. 

All this I say knowing full well that I myself am 
incapable of it; but I am giving advice, I am not 


practising. I am expending myself for the good of 
others, and what I myself do is no affair of yours. The 


best-known and the most tragic tag descended to us 


from antiquity is, “Video meliora proboque deteriora 
sequor .” Some would say that they are not only the 
most tragic words the great Pagans bequeathed to 
us—the Pagans upon whom we all repose—but would 
add that they are also the most ironic; for if you stop 
a little after the proboque , and add in another voice the 
following two w r ords, you will appreciate the sardonic 


accent. 

My own boat has usually come into port more like 
the disturbed nest of a dormouse than like the spick 
and span arrangement which I advise. Half the 
blocks will be jammed, the anchor will be caught 
under the bows, and as like as not, the fluke of it 
hooked over one of the whiskers. The falls will be 


all tangled up together. The warping ropes will be 
mixed up with the anchor chain in the fo’c’sle, so 
that there is no getting at the one, or paying out the 
other. She will perhaps be coming in under three 
reefs with hardly enough wind to move her, because 
it has been blowing a few hours ago, and I have been 
too lazy to shake them out. Her jib will be slack, her 

cabin light broken where I have put my heel through 
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it. A hundred other little familiar touches will make 
whatever landsman is passing his time gazing out to 
sea from the pier-head recognize from far off the 
Nona , as the Arabs recognized the great ship of Rich¬ 
ard the Lion-hearted, saying, “There comes the red 
sail of the Frankish king.” There never was such a 
boat as the Nona for coming in hugger-mugger. But 
do as I preach, not as I practise. Have everything in 
its place and a place for everything, so that, in a flash, 
you can shorten sail, let go the anchor, get to your 
warping ropes, or do any of those many things re¬ 
quired by sailing men. Even Plato was moved to 
discover the way in which the horrible Phoenicians 
used space aboard their ships, and had everything 
in order, though Heaven knows he could have had 
little sympathy with the sailing of the seas. Indeed, 
very few men who have written in the sentimental and 
rhetorical fashion (of which he was a master) have had 
also a call for the outside. But even he, I say, admired 
the order of shipboard. So be it with you. 

Go into all the least details, think of how any object 
you have aboard will be treated by the weather. Use 
no ornament which the salt air can spoil, and put not 
one ounce aboard beyond what you need. 

My third rule is this: Keep tight decks. 

} speak with feeling here, for most of my life the 
rain and the salt sea have come though upon my face 

as I slept, as coffee does through those abominable 
new contraptions which they call “filters,” and which 
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they put above your cup instead of boiling the coffee 
honestly apart as our fathers did. Most of my life, 
half the days at least that I have sailed the sea, water 
both salt and fresh, and always tasting of varnish and 
of tar, has trickled through also upon my provisions, 
notably upon bread, which it quite astonishingly 
spoils. Therefore I say from experience, keep tight 
decks. It is very simple. You have but to go along 


the seams carefully on a 


hot, windless day, with a 


spike or a screwdriver and a mallet, prodding in 

. i * 1 . * ■ _ C x__ J _ \ _ 


afterwards 


Dne of the compositions they sell. 

My fourth rule (I am giving them in no order of 

importance) is: Have an anchor heavy enough for your 


It is a temptation to have too light a one for the 
easier handling. It is always a mistake. An anchor 
drags mainly through lack of head. Holding-ground 
always makes a difference but, with little craft, lack 
of head is the trouble. You must pay the price of 


heavy work for the sake of security, and it is better 
to have an old-fashioned anchor than the stockless 
anchors they sell now. These are all very well for 
large boats, but I do not believe in them for small 
ones. Be at the pains of getting your anchor up pro¬ 
perly, and unstocking it, and also when you let it 
down, of mousing the catch. Nothing will get you 
into more trouble than not being able to let go your 
anchor quickly, when there is necessity; and, in that 
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connexion also, mind you keep your chain clear. It is 
a good plan to tie small but conspicuous shreds of 
bunting or coloured string at every two or three 
fathoms of the chain in the first part of it; thus you 
will know how much you have let out, for although 
it is better to let out too much than too little, it is 


annoying to have a great length of chain dragging 
about in shoal water, and the noise of it moving may 
confuse you into believing that you are dragging. I 
spent an abominable night once off a shingle bank in 
heaving water, where the tide ran strong, from having 
let out too much chain in the dark. The metal lay 
all along the bottom like the great sea serpent, and 
the movement of the boat sent a violent wrangling of 
iron up the chain all night long, so that I was per¬ 
petually running up on deck, between poor intervals 
of sleep, to judge by the distant light whether she 
was dragging or no. And I had good occasion for 
anxiety, seeing that not far upon my lee the shoal 
came right up out of the sea, with the water breaking 
upon it. You might think that however much chain 
you had let out, your boat would lie to the end of it; 
but it is not so. If you have a great deal too much 
chain let out in shoal water, the weight of it holds the 

boat like a kind of second anchor, and it grumbles and 
shifts and moves all the time. 

Now the putting on of these little markings is of 
value, also, to prevent you letting out too little chain. 
The rule of thumb is: Three times as much chain as 
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there is depth of water. This, in my youth (and for 
my youth I must be 
of Harwich, thinking it was nearer high tide than it 
was, so the little ship got adrift, and was rescued, or, 
as the man preferred to call it, ‘salvaged’ by a barge 
called the Lily. The barge had no right to be called 
the Lily , for it was foully dirty, and as black as soot. 
The owner of the Lily claimed one-third of the value 
of my boat, “Because,” said he, “it was salvaged be¬ 
low London Bridge.” He attached to this formula a 
magical importance. I offered him £ 2 . He wanted 
much more. I appealed for help to a ship that was 

ing in that harbour 
for me to convince the man. He took the offer I 
made him, but said that he had been bullied. I do 
not think he had. I think £2 is a fair price to pay for 



, and they sent off a boat s crew 


forgiven), I neglected in the port 


the trouble a man may have been at to put a boat out, 
and tie a rope on to a drifting craft of that size. But 
still he complained that he had “salvaged her below 
London Bridge,” and had a right to one-third of her 
value. But there again, what was the value of any 

boat in which I had already sailed? 

My fifth rule would be: Don't keep too close to the 

wind; let her sail; keep her full. 

This attempt to be always pointing 
curses brought in by racing. Your owi 
class boat can never point close to the wind. If she 
can, it is a bad sign, for she will be putting on airs. 
Be content if she will lie and sail at an angle of 45 


up is one of the 
hearty middle- 
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degrees from the direction in which the wind is 
blowing. If she cannot do that she is a bad boat, but 
if she can do that, she is well enough. Now this is 
called “within four points of the wind,” being one- 
eighth of the thirty-two points that make up the whole 
round of the compass. There are all sorts of smart 
craft which will point much closer than that, and 
there are particular kinds of rigs, used honestly and 
not for racing at all, which will keep much closer, I 
am told. Certainly the London barge seems to keep 

ion of rigs for 
its purpose; and the Norfolk wherries, shooting up the 
rivers, seem to keep quite miraculously close, though 
I think in this their great momentum and the flood of 


closer, that marvellous rig, that perfect 


the water helps them. But as for you, sailing ordin¬ 
arily upon the sea, be quite content if she does her 
duty with the wind halfway between beam and bow. 
It is here as it is with most things in life, be content 
with the sound average, keeping the limits which 
God has set all around. Do not wish for too long a 
life, for too large a fortune, or for too much honour. 
Eat your peck of dirt before you die; take the rough 
with the smooth; consider that it is all in a day’s work; 
expect rain and fine. In general, write out a list of 

all the Commandment-proverbs and learn that list 

by heart. Then break them. 


They that sail too close to the wind have great 
difficulty in bringing their boat round, especially in a 
seaway, and there is nearly always some of their can- 
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vas (if it is an honest boat, and not one of your mil¬ 
lionaires’ models) not doing all it should when you lie 
too close. In connexion with this, I would add (with¬ 
out making it a separate rule): Take care never to pin 
the boat—that is , never get your mainsheet too taut; 
give the boom plenty of angle. Let your mainsail 
take the full wind. If you look at the pictures of the 
old boats in the time when men were men, you will 
see that they sailed with easy sails bellying, and were 
not concerned to look smart with stiff board-like sails. 
Of course, in the racing machines, you get more 
speed by these tricks, but it is no way to treat a good 
boat of sound stock and ancestry. It is driving her 
and playing tricks with her. Be content to feel the 
power of the wind. 

There are times when all these rules admit of ex¬ 
ception. For instance, you find that you can just 
make a difficult channel in the last of the flow or the 
ebb, before it turns against you; and that you can 
only do it by lying very close indeed. Then you must 
coax your she-companion (by whom I here mean your 
boat), and even spill the wind out of her sails a little, 
so as to work her up and through, and you may then 
get in your mainsheet as close as you dare, and haul 
everything tight—too tight—headsail sheets and hal¬ 
yards as well, for you are attempting a feat. But I am 
all against doing such things as a habit; and if again 
you ask me why, I cannot tell you, and I will not 
argue. But while I am on this let me add that a great 
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deal of your ability to lie close depends upon the 
proper set of your jib. The halyard always slacks a 
little after a bit of a run, or perhaps your traveller is 
not really right out to the end of the sprit. See to all 
that; for it is by your jib that you fetch a reach; and, 


talking of jibs, I come to my sixth rule, which is this: 

Do not from laziness fail to change jibs often: also , 
carry three jibs aboard. The jib is the most sensitive 
part of your canvas on a small fore and aft craft. Too 
much canvas there will press you, too little will make 
the helm gripe, and in either case she will not be 
sailing her best. Changing jibs is a bother, but it is a 
task which must not be shirked. Many a man has got 
his boat out of hand by failing to set the second jib, 
or even the storm jib, when it was coming on to blow. 
Note carefully also which of your jibs goes best with 
such and such a reefing of your mainsail. The tempta¬ 
tion is to carry too large a jib, and, therefore, to carry 
too weak a weather helm. It is better to have your 
canvas balanced. She will behave better in every way. 
The Nona, when she is under two reefs, carries her 
second jib pleasantly and with a smile, and yet how 
often (I must confess it) have I carried my first jib 

when I should have changed jibs; and that from 
indolence. 


My seventh rule may seem a strange one, but I am 
sure that it is sound: Carry a pole mast , and do not 
bother too much about hoisting your topsail. 

A topsail is always a business on a small boat, a 
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business to put up and a business to strike. There is 
many a wind in which it would add half a knot to 
your speed, but you are not racing, and the half-knot 
does not matter. The necessary occasions for carry¬ 
ing a topsail are exactly two: One, when the breeze is 
very light, and it makes all the difference between 
sailing at a reasonable pace, and merely crawling; 
and the other, when you are getting into harbour and 
have wind aloft, but little along the surface, or when 
you have your mainsail brailed up to see your way, 
so that only with the topsail can you get a sufficient 
amount of canvas and a weather helm. 

I know that all this rough and ready talk about the 
topsail will sound like heresy to the men who are 
sailing their boats in all weathers, and think, as peopk 
do, of speed as a special advantage, but I am sure I 
am right. Plain sail is the rule, and topsail on a little 
craft is always something of a frill. It is never a neces¬ 
sity, and over and over again you will find it a handi¬ 
cap. What I mean is, do not use it for the sake of 
using it. Do not be ashamed of sailing without your 
topsail when other craft have got theirs set, if in your 
case it is a trouble to set it. Never, never set your 
topsail when you think she might be at all over-can- 
vased under it; your business is to sail, and neither 

to show off nor to make time. 

My eighth rule (which if I were putting them in 

order of importance would come very early in the 
list) is: Look to every part of your gear; not only when 
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you are starting out upon a cruise, but all the time. 
Look minutely to every point where there may be 
weakness. See that all is secure, and that all the run¬ 
ning gear runs freely. This means running your eve 
and hand over the ropes and looking closely to the 
blocks, and to the attachments of hooks and swivels, 
and to the ties of the leach upon the rings, and to the 
parrel line at the jaws, and, indeed, to all details of 
which there is a very long list, when you come to 
think of it, even in the simplest rig. Take nothing 
for granted, test everything. When you find any¬ 
thing doubtful—a cleat that shakes a little, or a run 
that jams for a second, or whatever it may be—put it 
right at once. The whole thing may be somewhat of 
a business, but in this, as in most things on board a 
boat, work all the time. 

But who am I that I should write thus? Was it not 
also I who, in May-month of the year 1901, ran from 
France to the English island most abominably over- 
canvased, not being able to take in a reef because my 
throat halyard had jammed? I noticed a jerk in it, 
even as I left the shores of the Morini, and I neg¬ 
lected to put the block right because I was eager to 
be off. I said to myself, “It will work all right when 
the time comes!” But it did not, and, therefore, did 
I run with a most astonishing speed, and on to the 
end of the affair, in no small terror, until I saw tall 

England, loomingup above me out of a sortof smoke; 
and ever since then I have been most attentive to that 
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one block. And why not to the others ? Because con¬ 
duct is by mood rather than by reason, and the do- 
nothing mood is a mastering one; as witness the 
home dogs of the rich, the cats of the poor, and sun¬ 
dry other beasts, including man. 

Now my ninth rule is: Keep with, you all the charts 


you can. 

You can never have too many for your purpose. 
Many people are content with general charts, and do 
not take with them the plans of harbours. It is an 
error. The plans of harbours are even, in this sort of 
knocking about the coasts, more useful than the 
general charts. For a man can always tell where he 
is (more or less) along the coast, but the working in 
and out of harbours is the difficulty, and the knowing 
of where to lie, and what areas dry out, and the rest. 
But here it is important to warn those who are not 
used to such plans that to many of our harbours this 
guide is only approximate because the channel shifts 
so much. After almost every gale or exceptional tide, 


you need new local knowledge. 

No plan, for instance, will help you much to get 
into Etaples or St. Valery, in Picardy, or over Shore- 
ham Bar and into its double fairway. You must get 
in as best you can by your judgment and the lead, or 
with a local man aboard. And the same is true of the 
Arun in a lesser degree, and even, once you are well 
within the bar, of Barnstaple River, and fifty others. 
Nevertheless, a plan is always invaluable. It gives 
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you the main lines; and in the case of at least half the 
harbours, and all the larger ones, it gives you all you 
need. 


In this matter of charts, never fail to have aboard 
you the book called The Channel Pilot or The West 
Coast Pilot , or, in general, your book of directions for 
whatever part of the coast you are dealing with. The 
English charts are not only the best in the world, but 
one may almost say the only ones in the world. But 
our sailing direction books are more than that—they 
are unique; no other nation has them, at any rate, not 
of the same quality. They are exact; they tell one 
pretty well all one wants to know. 


What gives me great pleasure in them is that they 
are also picturesque. The unknown authors let them¬ 
selves out now and then, and write down charming 
little descriptive sentences praising the wooded 
heights above the sea, or sounding great notes of 
warning which have in them a reminiscence of the 


Odyssey. 


One paragraph I have put to memory, and often 
recite to myself with delight. It runs thus (after 
praising a particularly difficult passage or short cut 
behind a great reef of our coasts): “But the mariner 
will do well to avoid this passage at the approach of 
the turn of the tide; or if the wind be rising, or dark¬ 
ness falling upon the sea.” I like that! If I could 
write Greek I would write hexameters, translating 
that noble strain into the original of all seafaring lan- 
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guage, telling how the Goddess warned him of peril 
it he should attempt the passage when the stream of 
Oceanos was turning, and the night was coming for¬ 
ward over the abvss, and the shaker of the earth had 
let loose the winds. 

I would write how she came up out of the deep, 
under the storm cloud, like a white sea bird, and 
warned him ot peril when darkness was falling upon 
the sea. 


Do not, while I am talking of charts and the official 
sailing books —The Channel Pilot , and the rest—be 
careless about lights. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to mistake a light. Time the flashes carefully, 
and compare them with what your chart or your book 
tells vou. But remember that upon coming into har¬ 
bour there is always confusion (especially nowadays 

with electric lights everywhere and a mass of illumin- 

* 

ation on shore), where there was not twenty years 
ago. There is great danger to-day, on approaching 
any shore town, of mistaking the directions given. I 


have had trouble in two very different places through 
this. One, Hastings, where there is no true port at all, 
but only a breakwater, and the other Dartmouth. Not 

V 

that civilians, or landsmen, or whatever you like to 
call them, have yet gone so tar as to set up red and 
green lights in their windows, but that in the glare of 
the lights vou may miss the leading marks, and that a 


white light when you are close in is hardly any use at 
all unless it flashes regularly. I speak, of course, of 
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small harbour lights alone. Also you must remember 
that these are not to be seen, as a rule, until one is 
quite close. 

But I suppose, talking of lights, that the most 
difficult thing for the poor land-living fellow who 
now and then sails (the most difficult thing for people 
like you and me, that is) is dealing with the lights 
of moving craft when one comes up a fairway at 
night. 

For this there are a number of rhyming rules, 
which we all of us have by heart: 

When you see two lights ahead, 

Port your helm and show your red. 

Or again: 

Green to green and red to red, 

All right—go ahead. 


But these rules, of which there are about a dozen or 
so, are only for the simplest cases, and my experience 
is that in any crowded fairway at night you must de¬ 
pend upon judgment, subject only to the first and 
most elementary rules, such as passing port to port. 
But even here there are one or two things the 
man of the small boat should bear in mind, and they 
are singularly like the things which the poor man 
must bear in mind in the company of the rich, or the 

ruler of a weak nation when he is dealing with a strong 
neighbour. 5 

For instance, rules or no rules, no large craft 
will ever make room for you, you must make room 
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for it. That is especially true of mechanical craft. 

I remember lying off the Dorset coast in a dead 
calm with no steerage way at all, and a huge great 
tramp going westward, full of some abominable cargo 
or other, and bound to some fever-stricken swamp 
beyond the ocean, lumping down upon me like a 
blind rhinoceros. 


It was impossible for my little craft to avoid her. 
If it had been quite dark, I have no doubt she would 
have run me down with all the good nature in the 
w r orld, but as it was still possible to follow from the 
shore what was happening, she did at the last mo¬ 
ment give her helm just the slightest touch, and 
missed me by a nothing; so that I had the pleasure of 
half shaking my spars out in the tumble of her greasy 
wake. When, therefore, you are in a crowded fair¬ 
way at night, always give way; it is the only rule. And 
have the sense to behave as the lawyers do: forget 
that there is such a thing as justice, let alone honour 
or pride. 

Then there is another rule to be remembered, 
which is serviceable enough, and that is, when you 
have plenty of room and the larger thing coming at 
you is still at some distance, keep your course for 
some little time, in order to give your enemy (as I 
will call him) the chance to do the right thing. There 
is nothing so baffling as to have to deal with another 
craft that does not know its own mind. If the hostile 
fellow sees you on a definite course, he has at least an 
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opportunity for making his calculations and avoiding 
trouble. 

Here is more advice; never get yourself in the 
wrong bv having your own lights dimmed or out of 
order. Since they must be screened from the after part 
whence vou steer, have some little splash of white or 
what not, which shows you from the tiller that they 
are still alight. And as for your riding light, which 
so often has to do duty when all are asleep aboard, see 
that it is sound and ot capacity and filled. You can 
hardly have too large a one; not for the sake of the 
light, but for the sake of the number of hours it will 
burn. And this I say, never having possessed one in 
my whole cruising life which did not leak or blow out 
in a gale, or come crashing down on deck through 
insecure fastening, or in one way or another behave 
in the fashion true and consonant to the Nona , which 
is the chief boat of all the boats in the world, and 
theretore, like the chief men of this world, is in 
trouble all the time. 

Indeed, I think that there stand out among all the 

singular, incomparable to 
lesser things, like the two horns of Hattin, or the 
Twin Stars, two boats— Noah's Ark and the Nona ; 
and of these two, the Nona is the better ship. I judge 
this by the pictures of the ark I have seen upon match¬ 
boxes, which I take to be upon the whole our best 
text, though late and somewhat corrupt. Such a craft 

could not have been handled with any satisfaction 
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It has no gear, only a sort of deck house; but it is 
famous, and of such antiquity that it should be re¬ 
vered—from its time onwards there has been nothing 
but the A ona. You talk of the Nina\ of Columbus’s 
other ships—whose names I never knew r , nor you 


Mora 


White 


w A ^ # 

of the Victory (which is now, they say, to sail upon dry 
land); of the Great Harry , of the Vengeur , of the Hood> 
and of the two beautiful enamelled motor-boats 
which are (I hope) to be purchased out of our pockets 
for the Salaried League of Nations at Geneva, and 
there moored along the wharf of its private garden, 
well called Tom Tiddler’s Ground. But none of all 
these ships is to be mentioned in the same breath as 
the Nona. 


Oj Sea Serpents and of Lawyers 

I did wish as I was rounding Beachy that day that 
I could see a sea serpent, which, many years ago (I 
had read it in print in an old magazine book which lay 
about in the parlour of a harbour inn), showed itself, 
for the conversion of the unbelieving, in these very 
seas. 

It reared a great neck and shot at a prodigious 
pace through the salt with the movements of its long 
body, and having been seen by a whole crew thereto 
adjacent, sneered contemptuously at the puny race of 
men, and disappeared. 
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I thought to myself: “How should I behave if I 
were to see some such Horrendum, and had to bear 
witness to it before mv fellow-men?” I concluded 
that I would mix the truth with falsehood, like my 
good ancestor, the wise Ulysses, and so shoe-horn a 
knowledge of reality into scornful men. For I have a 
rule in such matters given me long agoand since then 
by me always to be observed. I got it thus: 

When I was a boy an older friend of mine said to 
me a thing that then seemed to me extravagant, but 
which I now see to have been very sound. It was, that 
if you wanted to be believed in any matter worth be¬ 
lieving, you had to bring an admixture of falsity into 
your statement. And the reason for this is plain 
enough. Either a truth is something that everybody 
knows about, and which, therefore, is not worth tell- 
o*" else it is something unusual, and therefore 
improbable, and likely to be disbelieved. It is the 
latter kind of truth which people ordinarily tell when 
they desire to interest their fellow-beings. But if they 

put that kind of truth straightforwardly, they are 
naturally taken for liars. 

For instance, if you were to burst into a man’s 
room, and say, “Only last week I took the train in 
Paris after breakfast, and I was in London for din¬ 
ner!” he would believe you right enough, though he 
would not stand much of that sort of thing. But if 
you say, Only last week I was in Paris for break¬ 
fast, and in Rome for dinner,” he will think you are 
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not telling the truth, although it can just be done by 
aeroplane; and if you say, “I was in London for break¬ 
fast, and in Calcutta for dinner” (which may be per¬ 
fectly true, supposing that the dinner and the break¬ 
fast were not on the same day), he will certainly set 
you down for a liar. Supposing, therefore, that you 
have really flown in an aeroplane from Paris to Rome, 
so that you left Paris comfortably after breaktast and 
got into Rome in plenty of time for dinner, you had 
far better put it differently, and say that the aeroplane 
has made a great difference, considering that you 
yourself had managed, by getting up at dawn on a 
summer’s day, to be in Rome just as it was falling 
dark, with only two slight mishaps on the way and a 
relay at Lyons. Then you will possibly be believed. 

So do I advise those to speak who desire their 
fellow-beings to be converted in the matter of the 
Great Sea Serpent. 

Personally I believe in the Great Sea Serpent, and 
I believe in it for the best of all reasons, to wit, that 
the proof is sufficient. A sufficient number of people 
have seen monsters of various kinds rising from the 


deep, usually monsters with great long necks, or, at 
any rate, a serpentine appearance. They have seen 
them, many men at a time, and under ordinary con¬ 
ditions of vision. To deny such evidence merely be¬ 
cause it is unusual is something stupid. It is a piece 
of popular doubt, just as stupid as is the correspond¬ 
ing popular credulity. 
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The next time the Great Sea Serpent comes within 
two cables of one of His Majesty’s Ships, and is 
familiarly seen by scores of men, I strongly advise the 
leader and more educated of them, whoever he may 
be, not to say that he and his men did, under such 
and such circumstances, clearly see the Great Sea 
Serpent. For if they do that, they are done. He had 
far better say that the weather being thick, and under 
conditions when they may have easily been deceived, 
he and one companion thought that they saw some¬ 
thing like such and such an apparition; and he would 
do well to sketch it in a brumous fashion. Let him 
make it as like as possible to things with which his 
readers are familiar, then many idiots will write to the 
papers saying that it was sea-weed, or a flight of birds, 
or what not, but a few will believe. If he tells the 
plumb truth, no one will believe. For, just as it is 
important to mix truth with falsity, if falsity is to be 
accepted, so it is important to mix falsity with truth, 
if truth is to be accepted. All lawyers know this. In¬ 
deed, it may be called one of our Rules of Law. 

But the lawyers can say this for themselves, at least, 
that their trade is advocacy, and that they do not so 

much as pretend to truth. There is no concealment. 
We are not deceived. 

The Consolation of the Sea 

We sailed along that well-known coast, which is 
turning into a sort of town; w r e aimed to get into the 
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home water of Shoreham, just on the last quarter of 
the flood before dark. We were disappointed. The 
wind fell with the approaching evening, and though 
a westerly stream was with us so late in the inshore 
tide, by the time we were outside the well-known 

* j 

twin piers, the -wooden stanchions of the Nona' s 
home, the ebb was rushing out of that river, and there 
was no making port, though we were just outside. 

There were others in the same plight under the 
warm summer sky of that evening: a London barge, 
a Norwegian ship with timber, and a little snorting 
steamer, which let go her anchor with a rush some¬ 
what farther out just at the moment when we also 
dropped anchor in that very shallow water, in not five 
fathoms deep. A great full moon rose up out of the 
east, out of the seas of England, and the night was 
warm. There was a sort of holiness about the air. I 
was even elad that we had thus to lie outside under 


such a calm and softly radiant sky, with its few stars 

paling before their queen. 

We slept under such benedictions,and in the morn¬ 
ing woke to find a little air coming up from the south 
like a gift, an introduction to the last harbour. \\ e 
gave the flood full time (for they do not open the 
gates, and cannot, till high water); then, setting only 
mainsail and jib, we heaved our anchor up for the 
last time, and moved at our pleasure majestically be¬ 
tween the piers, and turned the loyal and wearied 

Nona towards the place of her repose. 
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And now good-bye to thee, 

Thou well-beloved sea 

as John Phillimore very excellently translates the 
Greek of other landed sailors dead. 

• • • • ft 

The sea is the consolation of this our day, as it has 
been the consolation of the centuries. It is the com¬ 
panion and the receiver of men. It has moods for 
them to fill the storehouse of the mind, perils for 
trial, or even for an ending, and calms for the good 
emblem of death. There, on the sea, is a man nearest 
to his own making, and in communion with that 
from which he came, and to which he shall return. 
For the wise men of very long ago have said, and it is 
true, that out of the salt water all things came. The 
sea is the matrix of creation, and we have the memory 
of it in our blood. 

But far more than this is there in the sea. It pre¬ 
sents, upon the greatest scale we mortals can bear, 
those not mortal powers which brought us into being. 
It is not only the symbol or the mirror, but especially 
it is the messenger of the Divine. 

There, sailing the sea, we play every part of life: 
control, direction, effort, fate; and there can we test 
ourselves and know our fate. All that which con¬ 
cerns the sea is profound and final. The sea provides 
visions, darknesses, revelations. The sea puts ever 
before us those twin faces of reality: greatness and 
certitude; greatness stretched almost to the edge of 
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infinity (greatness in extent, greatness in changes not 
to be numbered), and the certitude of a level remain¬ 
ing for ever and standing upon the deeps. The sea 
has taken me to itself whenever I sought it and has 
given me relief from men. It has rendered remote the 
cares and the wastes of the land; for of all creatures 
that move and breathe upon the earth we of mankind 
are the fullest of sorrow. But the sea shall comfort us, 
and perpetually show us new things and assure us. 
It is the common sacrament of this world. May it be 
to others what it has been to me. 
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I 

Come list all ye Cullies and Doxies so dear, 

You shall hearken to the tale of the Bold Marineer, 

That took ship out of Holyhead and drove her so 
hard 

Past Bardsey, Pwllheli, Port Madoc, and Fishguard— 

Past Bardsey , Pwllheli , Port Madoc, and Fishguard. 

II 

Then he dropped out of Fishguard on a calm Sum¬ 
mer’s day, 

By St. David’s and Strumbles and across St. Bride’s 
Bay; 

Circumnavigating Skomer, that Island, around, 

With the heart of a Lion he threaded Jack Sound— 

With the heart of a Lion he threaded Jack Sound. 

III 

But from out the Main Ocean there rolled a great 
cloud, 

So he clawed into Milford Haven by the Fog Blast so 
loud, 

Until he dropped anchor in a deep-wooded bay, 

Where all night with Old Sleep and Quiet Sadness 
he lay— 

Where all night with Old Sleep and Quiet Sadness he lay. 
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IV 

Next morning was a Doldrum, and he w’histled for a 

V_/ ' 

breeze, 

Which came from the Nor’ Nor’ Westward all across 
the high seas; 

And in passing St. Govan’s lightship he gave them 
good night, 

But before it was morning he raised Lundy 

Light— 

Before it was morning he had raised Lundy Light. 

V 

Then he tossed for twelve hours in that horrible place 
Which is known to the Mariner as the Great White 
Horse Race, 

Till with a slant about three bells, or maybe near 
four, 

He saw white water breaking upon Loud Apple- 
dore— 

He saw white water breaking upon Loud Appledore. 


VI 

The Pirates of Appledore, the Wines of Instow; 
But her nose is for Bideford with the tide at the flow. 
Rattle anchor, batten hatches, and falls all lie curled. 
The Long Bridge of Bideford is the end of the 


World 


of the 
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Bold Marineer, That took ship out of Holyhead and 



Madoc, and Fishguard— Past Barisey, Pwll- 



hel - i , Port Madoc and Fishguard . 
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It was on or about a Tuesday (I speak without boast¬ 
ing) that my companion and I crept in by darkness to 
the unpleasant harbour of Lowestoft. And I say 
“unpleasant” because, however charming for the 
large Colonial yacht, it is the very devil for the little 
English craft that tries to lie there. Great boats are 
moored in the Southern Basin, each with two head 
ropes to a buoy, so that the front of them makes a 
kind of entanglement such as is used to defend the 
front of a position in warfare. Through this en¬ 
tanglement you are told to creep as best you can, and 
if you cannot (who could?) a man comes off in a boat 
and moors you, not head and stern, but, as it were, 
criss-cross, or slant-ways, so that you are really foul 
of the next berth alongside, and that in our case was a 

little steamer. 

Then when you protest that there may be a colli¬ 
sion at midnight, the man in the boat says merrily, 
“Oh, the wind will keep you off,” as though winds 

never changed or dropped. 

I should' like to see moorings done that way, at 
Cowes, say, or in Southampton Water. I should like 
to see a lot of craft laid head and tail to the wind 
with a yard between each, and, when Lord Isaacs 
protested, I should like to hear the harbour man say in 


THE NORTH SEA 

a distant voice, “Sic volo, sic jubeo" (a classical quota¬ 
tion misquoted, as is the South-country way), “the 

wind never changes here.” 

Such as it was, there it was, and trusting in the 
wind and God’s providence we lay criss-cross in 
Lowestoft South Basin. The Great Bear shuffled 
round the pole and streaks of wispy clouds lay out in 
heaven. 

The next morning there was a jolly great breeze 
from the east, and my companion said, “Let us put 
out to sea.” But before I go farther, let me explain 
to you and to the whole world what vast courage and 
meaning underlay these simple words. In what were 
we to put to sea ? 

This little boat was but twenty-five feet over all. 
She had lived since 1864 in inland waters, mousing 
about rivers, and lying comfortably in mudbanks. 
She had a sprit seventeen foot outboard, and I appeal 
to the Trinity Brothers to explain what that means; 
a sprit dangerous and horrible where there are waves; 
a sprit that will catch every sea and wet the foot of 
your jib in the best of weathers; a sprit that weighs 
down already overweighted bows and buries them 
with every plunge. Quid dicam? A Sprit of Erebus. 
And why had the boat such a sprit? Because her 
mast was so far aft, her forefoot so deep and narrow, 
her helm so insufficient, that but for this gigantic 
sprit she would never come round, and even as it was 
she hung in stays and had to have her weather jib- 
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sheet hauled in for about five minutes before she 
would come round. So much for the sprit. 

This is not all, nor nearly all. She had about six 
inches of free-board. She did not rise at the bows: not 
she! Her mast was dependent upon a fore-stay 
(spliced) and was not stepped, but worked in a 
tabernacle. She was a hundred and two years old. 
Her counter was all but awash. Her helm—I will de¬ 
scribe her helm. It waggled back and forth without 
effect unless you jerked it suddenly over. Then it 
“bit,” as it were, into the rudder-post, and she just 
felt it—but only just—the ronyon! 

She did not reef as you and I do by sane reefing 
points, but in a gimcrack fashion with a long lace, so 
that it took half an hour to take in sail. She had not a 
jib and foresail, but just one big headsail as high as 
the peak, and if one wanted to shorten sail after the 
enormous labour of reefing the mainsail (which no 

one had to change 
and put up a storm sail—under which (by the way) 
she was harder to put round than ever. 

Did she leak? No, I think not. It is a pious opin¬ 
ion. I think she was tight under the composition, 
but above that and between wind and water she 
positively showed daylight. She was a basket. Glory 
be to God that such a boat should swim at all! 

But she drew little water? The devil she did! 
There was a legend in the yard where she was built 
that she drew five feet four, but on a close examina- 
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tion of her (on the third time she was wrecked), I cal¬ 
culated with my companion that she drew little it 
anything under six feet. All this I say knowing well 
that I shall soon put her up for sale; but that is 
neither here not there. I shall not divulge her name. 

So we put to sea, intending to run to Harwich. 
There was a strong flood down the coast, and the 
wind was to the north of north-east. But the wind 
was with the tide—to that you owe the lives of the 
two men and the lection of this delightful story; for 
had the tide been against the wind and the water 
steep and mutinous, you would never have seen either 
of us again: indeed we should have trembled out of 
sight for ever. 

The wind was with the tide, and in a following 
lump of a sea, without combers and with a rising 
glass, we valorously set out, and, missing the South 
Pier by four inches, we occupied the deep. 

For one short half-hour things went more or less 
well. I noted a white horse or two to windward, but 
my companion said it was only the sea breaking over 
the outer sands. She plunged a lot, but I flattered my¬ 
self she was carrying Caesar, and thought it no great 
harm. We had started without food, meaning to cook 
a breakfast when we were well outside: but men’s 
plans are on the knees of the gods. The god called 
Aeolus, that blows from the north-east of the world 
(you may see him on old maps—it is a pity they don’t 
put him on the modern), said to his friends: “I see 
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a little boat. It is long since I sank one”; and all to¬ 
gether they gave chase, like Imperialists, to destroy 


what was infinitely weak. 

I looked to windward and saw the sea tumbling, 
and a great number of white waves. My heart was 

that I eave them the names of the waves 


still so high 


in the eighteenth Iliad : the long-haired wave, the 
graceful wave, the wave that breaks on an island a 
long way off, the sandy wave, the wave before us, the 
wave that brings good tidings. But they were in no 


mood for poetry. They began to be great, angry, 
roaring waves, like the chiefs of charging clans, and 
though I tried to keep up my courage with an excel¬ 
lent song by Mr. Newbolt, “Slung between the round 
shot in Nombre Dios Bay,” I soon found it useless, 
and pinned my soul to the tiller. Every sea following 
caught my helm and battered it. I hung on like a 
stout gentleman, and prayed to the seven gods of the 
land. My companion said things were no worse than 
when we started. God forgive him the courageous 


lie. The wind and the sea rose. 

It was about opposite Southwold that the danger 

became intolerable, and that I thought it could only 

end one way. Which way ? The way out, my honest 

Jingoes, which you are more afraid of than of any 

thing else in the world. We ran before it; we were 

already over-canvased, and she buried her nose every 

time, so that I feared I should next be cold in the 

water, seeing England from the top of a wave. Every 
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time she rose the jib let out a hundredweight of sea¬ 
water; the sprit buckled and cracked, and I looked at 
the splice in the forestay to see if it yet held. I looked 
a thousand times, and a thousand times the honest 
splice that I had poked together in a pleasant shelter 
under Bungay Woods (in the old times of peace, be¬ 
fore ever the sons of the Achaians came to the land) 
stood the strain. The sea roared over the fore-peak, 
and gurgled out of the scuppers, and still we held on. 
Till (Aeolus blowing much more loudly, and, what 
you may think a lie, singing through the rigging, 
though we were before the wind) opposite Alde- 
burgh I thought she could not bear it any more. 

I turned to my companion and said: “Let us drive 
her for the shore and have done with it; she cannot 
live in this. We will jump when she touches.” But 
he, having a chest of oak, and being bound three 
times with brass, said, “Drive her through it. It is 


often we have such a f 


M 


With 


he went below; I hung on for Orfordness. The people 
on the strand at Aldeburgh saw us. An old man de¬ 
sired to put out in a boat to our aid. He danced with 
fear. The scene still stands in their hollow minds. 

As Orfordness came near, the seas that had hither¬ 
to followed like giants in battle now took to a mad 
scrimmage. They leapt pyramidically, they heaved 
up horribly under her; she hardly obeyed her helm, 
and even in that gale her canvas flapped in the 
troughs. Then in despair I prayed to the boat itself 
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(since nothing else could hear me), “Oh, Boat,” for 
so I was taught the vocative, “bear me safe round this 
corner, and I will scatter wine over your decks.” She 

/ J 

heard me and rounded the point, and so terrified was 
I that (believe me if you will) I had not even the soul 
to remember how ridiculous and laughable it was 
that sailors should call this Cape of Storms “the 
Onion.” 

Once round it, for some reason I will not explain, 
but that I believe connected with my prayer, the sea 
grew tolerable. It still came on to the land (we could 
sail with the wind starboard), and the wind blew 
harder yet; but we ran before it more easily, because 
the water was less steep. We were racing down the 
long drear shingle bank of Orford, past what they 
call “the life-boat house” on the chart (there is no 
life-boat there, nor ever was), past the look-out of the 
coastguard, till we saw white water breaking on the 


bar of the Aide. 

Then I said to my companion, “There are, I know, 
two mouths to this harbour, a northern and a south¬ 
ern; which shall we take?” But he said, “Take the 

nearest.” 

I then, reciting my firm beliefs and remembering 
my religion, ran for the white water. Before I knew 
well that she was round, the sea was yellow like a 
pond, the waves no longer heaved, but raced and 
broke as they do upon a beach. One greener, kindly 
and roaring,'a messenger of the gale grown friendly 
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after its play with us, took us up on its crest and ran 
us into the deep and calm beyond the bar, but as we 
crossed, the gravel ground beneath our keel. So the 
boat made harbour. Then, without hesitation, she 
cast herself upon the mud, and I, sitting at the tiller, 
my companion ashore, and pushing at her inordinate 
sprit, but both revelling in safety, we gave thanks and 
praise. That night we scattered her decks with wine 
as I had promised, and lay easy in deep water within. 

But which of you who talk so loudly about the 
island race and the command of the sea have had such 
a day? I say to you all it does not make one boastful, 
but fills one with humility and right vision. Go out 
some day and run before it in a gale. You will talk 
less and think more; I dislike the memory of your 
faces. I have written for your correction. Read less, 

good people, and sail more; and, above all, leave us 
in peace. 
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Lady! Lady! 

Upon Heaven-height, 

Above the harsh morning 

In the mere light. 

Above the spindrift 
And above the snow, 

Where no seas tumble 
And no winds blow. 

The twisting tides, 

And the perilous sands 

Upon all sides 

Are in your holy hands. 

The wind harries 
And the cold kills: 

But I see your chapel 
Over far hills. 

My body is frozen, 

My soul is afraid; 

Stretch out your hands to me, 

Mother and maid. 
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Mother of Christ, 

And Mother of me, 

Save me alive 

From the howl of the sea. 

If you will Mother me 
Till I grow old, 

I will hang in your chapel 
A ship of pure gold. 
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Friends of mine, friends all, and you also, publishers, 
colonials and critics, do you know that particular ex¬ 
perience for which I am trying to find words ? Do you 
know that glamour in the mind which arises and 
transforms our thought w f hen w r e see the things that 
the men who made us saw—the things of a long time 

a g°> 

glamour, but very few people know where to find it. 

Every man knows that he has in him the power for 
such revelations, and every man wonders in what 
strange place he may come upon them. There are 
men also (very rich) who have considered all the 
world and wandered over it, seeking those first ex¬ 
periences and trying to feel as felt the earlier men in 
a happier time—yet these few rich men have not so 
felt and have not so found the things which they de¬ 
sire. I have known men who have thought to find 
them in the mountains, but would not climb them 
simply enough and refused to leave their luxuries be¬ 
hind, and so lost everything, and might as well have 
been walking in a dirty town at home for all the little 
good that the mountains did to them. And I know 
men who have thought to find this memory and desire 
in foreign countries, in Africa, hunting great beasts 
such as our fathers hunted; yet even these have not 
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relit those old embers, which if they lie dead and dark 
in a man make his whole soul dusty and useless, but 
which if they be once rekindled can make him part of 
all the centuries. 

Yet there is a simple and an easy way to find what 
the men who made us found, and to see the world as 
they saw it, and to take a bath, as it were, in the fresh¬ 
ness of beginnings; and that is to go to work as 
cheaply and as hardly as you can, and only as much 
away from men as they were away from men, and not 
to read or to write or to think, but to eat and drink 
and use the body in many immediate ways, which are 
at the feet of every man. Every man who will walk 
for some days carelessly, sleeping rough when he 
must, or in poor inns, and making for some one place 
direct because he desires to see it, will know the thing 
I mean. And there is a better way still of which I 
shall now speak: I mean, to try the seas in a little boat 
not more than twenty-five feet long, preferably 
decked, of shallow draught, such as can enter 
into all creeks and havens, and so simply rigged that 

by oneself, or with a friend at most, one can wander 
all over the world. 

Certainly every man that goes to sea in a little boat 
of this kind learns terror and salvation, happy living, 
air, danger, exultation, glory, and repose at the end; 
and they are not words to him, but, on the contrary, 
realities which will afterwards throughout his life 
give the mere words a full meaning. And for this 
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experiment there lies at our feet, I say, the 
Channel. 

It is the most marvellous sea in the world—the most 


suited for these little adventures; it is crammed with 
strange towns, differing one from the other; it has 
two opposite people upon either side, and hills and 
varying climates, and the hundred shapes and colours 
of the earth, here rocks, there sand, here cliffs, and 
there marshy shores. It is a little world. And what 
is more, it is a kind of inland sea. 


People will not understand how narrow it is, cross¬ 
ing it hurriedly in great steamships; nor will they 
make it a home for pleasure unless they are rich and 
can have great boats; yet they should, for on its water 
lies the best stage for playing out the old drama by 
which the soul of a healthy man is kept alive. For 


instance, listen to this story: 

The sea being calm, and the wind hot, uncertain, 

and light from the east, leaving oily gaps on the water, 
and continually dying down, I drifted one morning 
in the strong ebb to the South Goodwin Lightship, 
wondering what to do. There was a haze over the 
land and over the sea, and through the haze great 
ships a long way off showed, one or two of them, like 
oblong targets which one fires at with guns. They 
hardly moved in spite of all their canvas set, there 
was so little breeze. So I drifted in the slow ebb 
past the South Goodwin, and I thought: “What 

is all this drifting and doing nothing? Let us 
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play the fool, and see if there are no adventures 
left.” 

So I put my little boat about until the wind took 
her from forward, such as it was, and she crawled out 

to sea. 

It was a dull, uneasy morning, hot and silent, and 
the wind, I say, was hardly a wind, and most of the 

time the sails flapped uselessly. 

But after eleven o’clock the wind first rose, and 

then shifted a little, and then blew light but steady; 
and then at last she heeled and the water spoke under 
her bows, and still she heeled and ran, until in the 
haze I could see no more land; but even so far out 
there were no seas, for the light full breeze was with 
the tide, the tide ebbing out as strong and silent as a 

man in anger 
the narrow sea. And I held this little wind till about 

two o’clock, when I drank wine and ate bread and 
meat at the tiller, for I had them by me, and just after¬ 
wards, still through a thick haze of heat, I saw Gris- 
nez, a huge ghost, right up against and above me; 
and I wondered, for I had crossed the Channel, now 
for the first time, and knew now what it felt like to see 
new land. 

Though I knew nothing of the place, I had this 
much sense, that I said to myself, “The tide is right 
down Channel, racing through the hidden valleys 
under the narrow sea, so it will all go down together 
and all come up together, and the flood will come on 
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this foreign side much at the same hour that it does 
on the home side.” My boat lay to the east and the 
ebb tide held her down, and I lit a pipe and looked 
at the French hills and thought about them and the 
people in them, and England which I had left be¬ 
hind, and I was delighted with the loneliness of the 
sea; and still I waited for the flood. 

But in a little while the chain made a rattling noise, 
and she lay quite slack and swung oddly; and then 
there were little boiling and eddying places in the 
water, and the water seemed to come up from under¬ 
neath sometimes, and altogether it behaved very 
strangely, and this was the turn of the tide. Then the 
wind dropped also, and for a moment she lolloped 
about, till at last, after I had gone below and straight¬ 
ened things, I came on deck to see that she had turned 
completely round,and that the tide at last was making 
up mv way, towards Calais, and her chain was taut 
and her nose pointed down Channel, and a little wes¬ 
terly breeze, a little draught of air, came up cool along 

the tide. 

When this came I was very glad, for I saw that I 

4 

could end my adventure before night. So I pulled up 
the anchor and fished it, and then turned with the 
tide under me, and the slight halt-telt breeze just 
barely filling the mainsail (the sheet was slack, so 
powerless was the wind), and I ran up along that high 
coast, watching eagerly every new thing; but I kept 
some way out for fear of shoals, till after three good 
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hours under the reclining sun of afternoon, which 
glorified the mist, I saw, far off, the roofs and spires of 
a town, and a low pier running well out to sea, and I 
knew that it must be Calais. And I ran for these piers, 
careless of how I went, for it was already half of the 
spring flood tide, and everything was surely well 
covered for so small a boat, and I ran up the fairway 
in between the piers, and saw Frenchmen walking 
about, and a great gun peeping up over its earth¬ 
work, and plenty of clean new masonry. And a man 
came along and showed me where I could lie; but I 
was so strange to the place that I would not take a 
berth, but lay that night moored to an English 
ship. 

And when I had eaten and drunk and everything 
was stowed away and darkness had fallen, I went on 
deck, and for a long time sat silent, smoking a pipe 
and watching the enormous lighthouse of Calais, 
which is built right in the town, and which turns 
round and round above one all night long. 

And I thought: “Here is a wonderful thing! I have 
crossed the Channel in this little boat, and I know 
now what the sea means that separates France from 
England. I have strained my eyes for shore through 
a haze. I have seen new lands, and I feel as men do 
who have dreamt dreams.” 

But in reality I had had very great luck indeed, and 
had had no right to cross, for my coming back was to 
be far more difficult and dreadful, and I was to suffer 
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many things before again I could see tall England, 
close by me, out of the sea. 

But how I came back, and of the storm, and of its 
majesty, and of how the boat and I survived, I will 
tell you another time, only imploring you to do the 
same; not to tell of it, I mean, but to sail it in a little 
boat. 
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In Calais harbour, it being still very early in the 
morning, about half-past five, I peered out to see how 
things were 

all to ours, the tide should be making westerly by six 
o’clock that day—the ebb tide—and it was on the first 
of that tide that I should make the passage to Eng¬ 
land, for at sea you never can tell. At sea you never 
can tell, and you must take every inch the gods allow 
you. You will need that and more very often before 
evening. Now, as I put my head out I saw that I 
could not yet start, for there was a thick white mist 
over everything, so that I could not even see the bow¬ 


looking, for if that coast corresponded at 


sprit of my own boat. Everything was damp: the 
decks smelt of fog, and from the shore came sounds 


whose cause I could not see. Looking over the iron 

bulwarks of the big English cargo ship, alongside of 

which I was moored, was a man with his head upon 

his folded arms. He told me that he thought the fog 

would lift; and so I waited, seeking no more sleep, 

but sitting up there in the drifting fog, and taking 

pleasure in a bugle call which the French call La 

Diane, and which they play to wake the soldiers. But 

in summer it wakes nobody, for all the world is wak¬ 
ing long before. 


Towards six the mist blew clean 


away before a little 
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air from the north-east; it had come sharp over those 
miles and miles of sand dunes and flats which stretch 
away from Gris-nez on to Denmark. From Gris-nez 
all the way to the Sound there is no other hill; but 
coarse grass, wind-swept and flying sand. Finding 
this wind, I very quickly set sail, and as I did not 
know the harbour I let down the peak of the mainsail 
that she might sail slowly, and crept along close to 
the eastern pier, for fear that when I got to the open 
work the westerly tide should drive me against the 
western pier; but there was no need for all this cau¬ 
tion, since the tide was not yet making strongly. Yet 
was I wise to beware, for if you give the strange gods 
of the sea one little chance they will take a hundred, 
and drown you for their pleasure. And sailing, if you 
sail in all weathers, is a perpetual game of skill 
against them, the heartiest and most hazardous game 
in the world. 

So then, when I had got well outside, I found what 
is called a “lump.” The sea w’as jumbling up and 
dowm irregularly, as though great animals had just 
stopped fighting there. But whatever w r as the cause 
of it, this lump made it difficult to manage the boat I 
was in, for the air was still light and somewhat un¬ 
steady; sometimes within a point of north, and then 
again dropping and rising tree within a point of east, 
on the whole, north-east. To windward the sea w r as 
very clear, but dowm towards the land there was a 
haze, and when I got to that black buoy which is three 
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miles from Calais, and marks the place where you 
should turn to go into the harbour, I could barely see 
the high land glooming through the weather, and 
Calais belfry and lighthouse tower I could not see at 
all. I looked at my watch and saw it was seven, and 
immediately afterwards the wind became steady and 
true, and somewhat stronger, and the work began. 

She would point very nearly north, and so I laid 
her for that course, though that would have taken me 
right outside the Goodwins,’ for I knew that the tide 


was making westerly down the Channel, ebbing away 
faster and faster, and that, like a man crossing a rapid 
river in a ferry-boat, I had to point up far above where 
I wanted to land, which was at Dover, the nearest 
harbour. I sailed her, therefore, I say, as close as she 
would lie, and the wind rose. 


The wind rose, and for half an hour I kept her to 

it. She had no more sail than she needed; she heeled 

beautifully and strongly to the wind; she took the 

seas, as they ran more regular, with motion of mastery. 

It was like the gesture of a horse when he bends his 

head back to his chest, arching his neck with pride 

as he springs upon our Downs at morning. So set had 

the surging of the sea become that she rose and fell 

to it with rhythm, and the helm could be kept quite 

steady, and the regular splash of the rising bows and 

the little wisps of foam came in ceaseless exactitude 

like the marching of men, and in all this one mixed 
with the life of the sea. 
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But before it was eight o’clock (and I had eaten 
nothing) the wind got stronger still,and I was anxious 
and gazed continuously into it, up to windward, see¬ 
ing; the white caps beginning on the tops of the seas, 
although the wind and tide were together. She 
heeled also much more, and my anxiety hardened 
with the wind, for the wind had strengthened by 
about half-past eight, so that it was very strong in¬ 
deed, and she was plainly over-canvased, her lee rail 
under all the time and all the cordage humming; 
there it stood, and by the grace and mercy of God the 
wind increased no more, for its caprice might have 

been very different. 

Then began that excellent game which it is so hard 
to play, but so good to remember, and in which all 
men, whether they admit it or not, are full of fear, 
but it is a fear so steeped in exhilaration that one 
would think the personal spirit of the sea was 

mingled with the noise of the air. 

For a whole hour she roared and lifted throughitstill, 

taking the larger seas grandly, with disdain, as she 
had taken the smaller, and still over, the buried lee 
rail the stream of the sea went by rejoicing and pour¬ 
ing, and the sheets and the weather runner trembled 
with the vigour of the charge, and on she went, and 
on. I was weary of the seas ahead (tor each and m- 
dividually they struck my soul as they came, even 
more strongly than they struck the bows-steep, 
curling unintermittent, rank upon rank upon rank, 
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an innumerable cavalry); still watching them, I say, 
I groped round with my hand behind the cabin door 
and pulled out brandy and bread, and drank brandy 
and ate bread, still watching the seas. And, as men 
are proud of their companions in danger, so I was 
proud to see the admirable lift and swing of that good 
boat, and to note how, if she slowed for a moment 
under the pounding, she recovered with a stride, re¬ 
joicing; and as for my fears, which were now fixed 
and considerable, I found this argument against 
them: that, though I could see nothing round me but 
the sea, yet soon I should be under the lee of the 
Goodwins, for, though I could not exactly calculate 
my speed, and though in the haze beyond nothing 
appeared, it was certain that I was roaring very 
quickly towards the farther shore. 

When, later, the sea grew confused and full of 
swirls and boiling, I said to myself: “This must be 
the tail of the Goodwins.” But it was not. For, 
though I did not know it, the ebb of the great spring 
tide had carried me right away down Channel, and 
there was not twelve feet of water under the keel, for 
the seething of the sea that I noticed came from the 


Varne—the Varne, that curious, long, steep hill, with 
its twin ridge close by, the Colbart; they stand right 
up in the Channel between France and England; they 
very nearly lift their heads above the waves. I passed 
over the crest of them, unknowing, into the deep 
beyond, and still the ship raced on. Then, somewhat 
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suddenly, so suddenly that I gave a cry, I saw right 
up above me, through 'what was now a thick haze, the 
cliffs of England, perhaps two miles away, and show¬ 
ing: very faintly indeed, a bare outline upon the white 
weather. A thought ran into my mind with violence, 
how, one behind the other, beyond known things, 
beyond history, the men from whom I came had 
greeted this sight after winds like these and danger 
and the crossing of the narrow seas. I looked at my 
watch; it was ten o’clock, so that this crossing had 
taken three hours, and to see the land again like that 
was better than any harbour, and I knew that all those 
hours my mind had been at strain. I looked again at 
the vague cliffs narrowly, thinking them the South 
Foreland, but as they cleared I saw to my astonishment 
that I had blown all down the Straits, and that Folke¬ 
stone and the last walls of the chalk were before me. 

The wind dropped; the sea went on uneasily, 
tumbling and rolling, but within a very little while- 
before eleven, I think—there was no breeze at all, 
and there I lay, with Folkestone harbour not a mile 
away, but never any chance of getting there; and I 
whistled, but no wind came. I sat idle and admired 
the loneliness of the sea. Till, towards one, a little 
draught of air blew slantwise from the land, and 
under it I crept to the smooth water within the stone 
arm of the breakwater, and there I let the anchor go, 

and, settling everything, I slept. 

It is pleasant to remember these things. 
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I never sail the sea but I wonder what makes a people 
take to it and then leave it again. Nor have I ever 
seen an explanation of this; therefore it is that the 
speculation is of value, for it is one of those which go 
round and round upon themselves and never come 
to an end, and so give entertainment to the mind. 

When you read in books that such-and-such a 
nation took to the sea you are usually given a very 
pretty little explanation of a material kind, as is the 
modern fashion. They took to the sea because they 
were situated at such-and-such a point, because the 
sea they lived on was sheltered, or because they had 
very good harbours. 

It is all nonsense. Those who write like that can¬ 
not themselves have sailed the sea. To sail the sea is 


an occupation at once repulsive and attractive. It is 
repulsive because it is dangerous, horribly uncom¬ 
fortable, cramped and unnatural: for man is a land 
animal. It is attractive because it brings adventure 
and novelty at every moment, and because, looking 
back upon it, a man feels a certain pride both in dan¬ 


ger overcome and in experience. But it is also attrac¬ 
tive in another and much more powerful fashion. It 
is attractive by a sort of appetite. A man having 
sailed the sea and the habit having bitten into him, 
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he will always return to it: why, he cannot tell you. 
It is what modern people call a “lure” or a “call.” 
He has got it in him and it will not let him rest. 

That, I think, is the best answer in the long run to 
the question I put myself whenever I come back from 

sailing the sea. 

The question, why did such-and-such nations take 
to the sea and why tor so long a time, and then again 
abandon it for so long a time, I can answer in no 

other way. 

It is a beckoning from powers outside mankind. 

It is not even the establishment of commerce by 
sea which takes a people to sea. Nothing more likely 
than for a nation to become a nation of transport and 
yet to see its crews gradually becoming foreign, as its 
own people grew to dislike the nasty but mysteriously 
summoning business of wet decks and thumping. 
It certainly is not proximity to the sea that does the 
trick. You have all over the world great lumps of 
population, millions and millions, right on to the sea, 
who never take to it, but leave a fringe of foreigners 
to do their sailing. Witness the Slavs. And though, 

of course, it is true that inland nationsare notseafaring 
nations, the real reason is much more that they 
choose to be inland than that they happen to be in- 

I have asked myself often enough why the old 
Eorphans did not take to the sea. Perhaps they did 
very long ago, but at any rate the memory ot it has 
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died out. The other people who traded with them 
from the North have not even legends of Egyptians 
coming to them. We have no stories or inscriptions 
of Egyptians common in the harbours of the Mediter¬ 


ranean. And yet they had a great river going straight 
out to sea and a coast that for thousands of years, in 
the height of their power, invited them. They had 
ships, no doubt, which were sea-going. We know of 
fleets, but we are not always certain that they were 
Egyptian fleets, even when they were fleets under the 
command of the Egyptian king. WEat we have not 
got is an Egyptian maritime legend or tradition. 

On the other hand, you find an enormous, vol¬ 
canic, seafaring energy just where it should not be— 


on the harbourless coast of the Levant. And it seems 
certain, to me reading, that those seafarers who kept 
it up for centuries, the people of Tyre and Sidon, 
were driven by masterful instinct. It seems possible 
or even probable that they started from some little 
islands in the Persian Gulf, and that, for some reason, 
they came all this way across desert land and began 
again from other little islands hundreds of miles 
away upon another sea. Once they had started from 
the Levantine coast they did everything that the sea 
makes one do. They explored, and they named. 
They must have felt the fun of the thing. Commerce 
can only have been their second motive, though 
naturally it is the motive we put first to-day. 

A learned member of the University of Paris has 
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shown that most of the inexplicable Greek names of 
the Mediterranean were but Phoenician names trans¬ 
formed, and they even went out of the tideless sea 
into the huge unknown swell of the ocean. And they 
reached, according to one story, those tin-mines 
which were either off the Spanish coast or in some 
part of Britain—perhaps Cornwall. 

But remark that these people had everything 
against them. It is silly to say that they were driven 
to commerce by their geographical position between 
East and West. It was just the other way. Their 
geographical position was the worst possible. The 
splendid harbours which lay some days’ sail to the 
west of them they knew nothing of. They were on a 
coast less suited for the shelter of vessels than any in 
the whole Mediterranean, unless it be the eastern 
coast of Barbary. They went to sea because a passion 
seized them for it, because it was in their blood. 

I notice again that this passion for the sea does not 
go, as one would think it ought to, with a particular 
physical type, nor even with a particular mental type. 
It certainly goes with a love of adventure, but not 
with mere vigour, nor even with mere imagination. 
And the same race will appear, for generations, in¬ 
habited by this haunting of the sea, and then will 

suddenly drop it again. 

This island is an example. It was seafaring all dur¬ 
ing the Roman centuries. Then after the robber raids 
of the Saxons, Angles, Irish, Frisians, Franks, and 
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the rest, it lost all idea of the sea. When England had 
become a welter of little districts Pagan and Christian 
all fighting each other in the sixth and seventh cen¬ 
turies, England no longer went to sea. It got cut off, 
and when, a little later, seafaring men from Scandi¬ 
navia attacked it, it could not defend itself. It lay 
passive. It was not till Alfred’s time, more than 400 
years after the catastrophe of the first pirate raids in 
Britain, that there was something of a reluctant sea¬ 
faring again; and even then it was for more than a 
hundred years easier to hire Scandinavian crews than 
to get Englishmen aboard. 


But all this while the Irish and the people of the 


Welsh 


the Cornish, were filling their legends with the 


sea. 


Then, after a few centuries, the English woke up 
again to the sea most furiously, in the turn of the 
Middle Ages. The sea moves them less and less 
later on. They half forget it. And again, 350 years 

a S°j ^ catches them again, and they become great 
captains and have so remained, the English. 

This makes me think of another thing, which is the 
difference in the way the sea has affected the literature 
of one seafaring nation and another. And there again 
I can find no explanation. The poems of Homer 
(which were not, if I may humbly suggest it, written 
by a committee, but by one man, for it is a rare and 
individual thing to write a good poem, and these 
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poems are good) are not so much influenced by the 
sea as are themselves the sea. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey are epics of the sea—yes, not only the Odys¬ 
sey, but the Iliad too. The sea comes in all the time 
and mixes up with the story in a way it does with no 
other story, not even with the story of Tristan. The 
moment a word or two on the sea comes into the Iliad 
the phrase wakes up and moves, and, what is more, 
there you get exact physical description, physical de¬ 
scription by a man who has failed. In most of Homer 
what is vivid is either a knowledge of what was in 
men’s minds, or a thing told to the writer by others, 
or the gentle contemplation of some art of which he 
was himself ignorant and which seemed to him mar¬ 
vellous. But in the matter of the sea it is quite an¬ 
other thing. The names of the Nereids, of the 
“Nereids as many as there are in the depths of the 
salt,” from the thirty-eighth to the forty-eighth line, 
those ten lines of marvel, are the names of waves, and 
of waves seen by the eye of a man. They are not at 
second hand. They are all the aspects and all the re¬ 
velations of the wave. 

I am told also that the poet Hesiod gave a com¬ 
plete catalogue of these same ladies, but did it rather 
less well. Homer has a heavenly roll-call of them, 
and the best of their names, in my unfortunate judg¬ 
ment, is ‘Limnoreia’, ‘the wave that runs along the 
shore’. For I also have seen Her, gently running in 
easy weather along the half-ebb glistening sand, a 
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distant shore. But all their names are at once beauti¬ 
ful and true. 

Then also, how exact are his words for the noise of 
a boat speaking through the depths of the water! And 
what an epithet for the sea is “cloud-shadowed,” or, 
for the matter of that, “wine dark,” though it is true 
the same word is granted to oxen. 

But the thing is not to be argued. You feel it or 
you do not. I think that conception of horses run¬ 
ning on wave-tops was written by a man who had 
often sailed the sea. 

I am tempted to go on with the theme. But if I 
went farther I should be tedious, and perhaps I am so 
already, for all I know. 

To continue, therefore (for if you are being tedious 

you cannot let go, any more than a tired horse can 

stop running lest it fall): There are cities made for 

the sea, and yet they allow themselves to be visited, 

and do not themselves attempt the sea at all. While 

there are other cities which you would think long fate 

and suffering would cure of desperate attempts to use 

the sea, and yet they use it in the teeth of fate; among 

which last I count—though they are not cities at all, 

but only little towns—my own small harbours of the 
Channel. 

These holes in the land are for the most part quite 
unsuited to the business of navigation. But how gal¬ 
lantly they keep it up! I know one of them where 
there forms with regularity every few weeks an enor- 
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mous island of shingle right in the fairway. It is a 
harbour out of which no man can come (without a 
tug) except once in twelve hours on the top of the tide. 
And even so that huge mass of shingle is piled up 
plumb in the mouth of it by the south-west wind after 
every gale, and the gales come every week in winter. 
Yet do these hearty people dredge that shingle away 
year after year, and they have done so, I suppose, for 
2,000 years, rather than forgo their occupation of the 
sea. 

do you suppose were those 
fellows of the Morbihan who produced vast ships 
rigged with iron chains, and boasting leathern sails, 
yet having nowhere, you would say, whither they 
could trade? The indomitable Romans defeated 
them at last in their own waters a little north of St. 
Nazaire, under Quiberon; but what a fight they put 
up 1 I think they must have gone to sea for the mere 
love of it, these men of the Morbihan, as do their de¬ 
scendants to this day. For they are all poor men and 
get little from their occupation beyond dreams and 

death. 

I know a town also with which the name of Colum¬ 
bus is associated, and some even say (falsely) that his 
family came from there. It is a town about a day’s 
march north of Vigo, on the Galician coast, and is 
called “The Green Port,” lying at the head of a land¬ 
locked bay. One would have thought that Vigo close 
by, with its incomparable harbour, would have killed 
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it. But, on the contrary, it flourishes because it is in 
love with the sea. It is the neatest, whitest little town 
in the world. 


But when it comes to daring, there is nothing we 
can show, with our modern ease of appliance, like the 
things that those men did, and not only they, but all 
the early unrecorded heroes of our race. When the 
Roman poet wondered at the courage of those who 
first set out to sea at all, he was right. But what must 
have been the courage of those who went out until 
they had long lost sight of land in an adventure as 
enormous as that of death and who chanced a landfall 
after a day or twenty days ? If you go across the At¬ 
lantic now, for instance, in any one of our ships that 
are like towns, and look at the size of the seas in a 


storm, you may ask yourself how men must have felt 
in that same water upon a craft of, say, three hundred 


tons, and with no knowledge at all of what lay beyond 
or whether they should ever see land again. 

It is curious that those same historians who belittle 


the past (and most modern historians do that) will not 
admit at least that our fathers could build good ships. 
I have said “three hundred tons” modestly, but your 
modern historian will, as a rule, reduce the tonnage 
of the past to the most ridiculous cockle-shells. He 


wants to believe that nothing big in the way of a 
ship was made until the time of people who thought 
like himself that is, who had his own religion. Yet 
in spreading this falsehood, our modern historians 
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do but increase our admiration of our fathers’ cour¬ 
age. They do not diminish the great past by this par¬ 
ticular lie. It is clear that both antiquity and the 
Middle Ages had large ships: not large compared 
with the monsters of to-dav, but much larger than 

# 7 O' 

modern history allows. I have had arguments on this 
both in print and by word of mouth. For bv some 
fatality the modern historian, who is ignorant of most 
things (such as ploughing or riding on horses or the 
length of a day’s march), is particularly ignorant of 
the sea. 


When such people tell you, for instance, that the 
fleet of William the Conqueror was made up of ships 
like fishing-smacks, ask him how that invader carried 
his horses; and carry their horses they certainly did, 
because within a day or two of landing they were 
there armed and mounted in great numbers. Or ask 
him, also, for that matter, how they carried their pro¬ 
visions and all the accompaniment of an army. 

I seem to remember making a note somewhere of a 
ship that was built in Bayonne in the Middle Ages, 
the keel of which, apart from the overhang, was well 
over too feet long. I was going to say 190, but as it 

is only a memory and I have not the notes by me, I 
- 

nnv be wrong it I say that. It was certainly well over 
ico } and the record was exact. After all, there is no 
reason whv men who could build a wooden ship at all 
I mean a ship to hold the sea—could not build one 
up to a thousand tons or more. The limit is rather a 
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limit of handling sails than of building. For what 
made our sudden modern increase in the size of ships 
was the use of a new motive power. 

But one thing was certainly true of all those old 
ships, and remained true until quite modern times, 
and that was their light draught. They were all flat; 
and this is the more remarkable when one considers 


their high free-board. I have no doubt that those who 
study these things, which I do not, and who are ex¬ 


perts in them, can explain the affair: it has always 
puzzled me badly. In very old pictures, miniatures, 


sculptures, or later engravings and drawings and 
paintings, the first thing that strikes me is this excess 


of free-board. I think it must strike the most casual 


observer who goes down to Portsmouth, and looks 
at the modern low lines of the great men-of-war and 
contrasts them with the huge wall of the Victory size 
for size. One would think that so much free-board 


would have made the old craft top-heavy. 

In the earlier ships we note regularly great 
structures forward and astern, poops and forecastles, 
which look as though they would give a most dan¬ 
gerous purchase to a beam wind, let alone lifting the 
centre of gravity of the boat too high. Yet they car¬ 
ried these easily, for all their light draught. How very 
light that draught was until quite modern times we 
know by the nature of the harbours they entered, and 
we also know it from their habit of beaching boats. 
You read often enough of shipwreck, but very rarely 
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indeed of shipwreck through capsizing. That may 

be because in earlier times they did not take the wind 

¥ 

abeam. But I doubt it. 


I imagine the common judgment that sailing into 
the wind is a recent art to be false. The old ships may 
not have sailed close to the wind; they certainly did 
not sail as close to the wind as we do; but that they 
could sail with the wind a little forward of the beam 


seems to me common sense. No one can sail a boat of 


the simplest rig—a boat with a mere balance sail or 
catrig—without finding that she can go into the wind. 
And a boat that could not go into the wind at all 
could never be certain of harbour. It is true they 
waited for a fair wind, as for that matter would most 
sailing-boats to-day if they had the time, and as do 
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all sailing-boats when the wind is too much against 

them. No man, for instance, could beat out of Rye. 

There is no room. And in any modern week you mav 

¥ < * 

see sailing craft anchored in the Downs, or west of 
Dungeness, or in any one of the Roads of the Chan- 
nel, waiting for a favourable wind to take them up or 
down. But that the ships our forefathers used could 
not sail into the wind at all seems to me nonsense. 
Being flat, however, they must have made a lot of 
leeway, and that is perhaps why it was not vorth 
their while to try and beat for any distance against a 

strong breeze. 

“Leeway!” Why did the devices for overcoming 

that drawback arrive so late in history? They are 
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deep keels—which is awaste of space and a forbidding 
of harbours, so that antiquity apparently never adopted 
them—lee boards and centre boards. 


Now lee boards I take to be an invention of the 
Dutch, who also gave us, if I am not mistaken, the 
origin of that admirable rig, perfected in the Thames, 
the London barge. But why did people take such a 
very long time to think of lee boards? I cannot pre¬ 
tend to the required scholarship and I may be wrong, 
but surely there is no example of a lee board in anti¬ 
quity, nor even in any picture remaining to us of the 
Middle Ages? I take it that the lee board was one 
of those thousand things quietly invented, unspoken 
of, between the Dark Ages and the Renaissance, 

and that the people of the Low Countries were its 
authors. 


As for the centre board, we know that it is a thing 
of yesterday. If I am not mistaken, the Americans 
first sailed on it. I can understand why the centre 
board should have come so late. It wants great skill 
in fitting. It seems to invite a leak. It cannot be fitted 
upon any very large craft easily-and so on. But why 
did it take humanity such a very long time to think of 

lee boards, and why, when they came, did they come 
in this particular corner of Europe? 

There is nothing more fascinating than this guess¬ 
work upon the origin of little human tricks and the 
observation of the long and great effect of routine. 

To this day the Mediterranean shortens sail along 
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the vard of a lateen—why, I have never got any one 
to explain to me. It would seem the obvious thing to 
take in a reef from the deck, to put your craft up into 
the wind, lower your sail somewhat, and then take 
your reef along the foot of it. Indeed, it would be 
much easier to take in a reef in this fashion on a 
lateen sail than it is to take one along the boom in an 
ordinary fore-and-aft rig. You need no ear-ring, and 
the thing could be done in a moment. Instead of 
which the swarthy men prefer to lower away the 
whole contraption. I do not understand the reason 
at all. Perhaps there is no reason—or, again, perhaps 
I am wrong and therefore there is no problem at all. 

These are the two delightful ways of meeting all 
the problems which upset mankind, from that of free 
will to fascinating discussions on the currency, now 

so much in vogue. 

And a blessing I w’ish you all. 
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What I most love in the sea is its silence: a sentence 
that may sound strange till it is closely considered. 
For the loud noises that a man at sea remembers are 
not of the sea itself—no, not even in a gale of wind— 
but of battle between the wind andwhat itencounters: 
rigging or the ship’s side, or canvas, or the play of a 
loose rope; the pouring of water taken in over the lee 
or the strain of timbers. The sea of itself is more re¬ 
served in its expression and, if it be alone in its vast¬ 
ness, lives in its own communion. 

Because the sea lives (while the land lies inert) we 

cannot think of it as dumb: nor is it. But it speaks in 

a veiled fashion as do the oracles of the Gods, whereof 

it is one, the most universal and the most august of 

the oracles: and indeed the oracles of which we read 

were mostly not far from the salt and the air of the 
waves. 


' • • 

The shores are sounding things; but only because 
they are limits and bonds, not part of the Strength 
of Ocean. We, being creatures of the land, mostly 
know Ocean from his beaches or even louder steeps 
and stones; the tall cliffs that stand up to the surge 
and re-echo the fierce come and go of a swirl over 
uncovering rocks, or (rare but best remembered) the 
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tremendous booming of the rollers through half- 
drowned caverns swallowing the rising tide. But the 
sea, absolute in its unchallenged majesty, disdains to 
shout and clamour; it proclaims its advance, strength, 
and volume not by battle cries. A comber in deep 
water not tar from land is awful in the might of its 
advance; it rears into the skv and fills it, overhanging 
the hollow like a doom; but it does not threaten aud¬ 
ibly. The sweeping crest charges over as might a line 
of cavalry, but without thunder; it resolves into a 
seething -which barely hisses over the slope it had 
threatened and it dies in long streaks of almost silent 
foam. 


When a man lying to, or barely making way up 
into the weather, has had a score of such liftings, his 
craft beneath him dipping and rising again, what 
stands in his mind when he looks back in memory 


upon the passage is not a fury but a ride repeated un- 
ceasinglv as rank on rank of the successive ridges pass 
and slide below; and in most waters the days on which 


even so much of speech from the water reaches him 
are few. The greater part of his time at sea lacks even 
so much of any sound. There is for most of his voy¬ 
age little answer from the Great Companion and no 
conversation but the murmur of water moving by, or, 


when he is working forward, the chatter of the per¬ 
petual wave at the bows when the water falls to either 

side before the stem and the ship sails on. 

Also the sailor feels that an even tenor is normal 
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to the sea, and wildness exceptional. We think of the 
sea and storm together because the emotions roused 
by a storm at sea are of the strongest, and especially 
through the twin elements of suffering and danger, 
which between them make up what is most salient in 
human life (and a pretty commentary on human life 
it is that danger and suffering should stand out in it!). 
The sea in storm is the sea “all out.” It is the sea 


with its personality at the fullest; it is Poseidon angry 
and shaking the world. But not even the angriest of 
men or gods has anger for his daily mood. The com¬ 
mon hour is serene or dull level enough, and, though 
it impresses less, such routine of life forms the bulk of 
it; and indeed much of life is sleep. So with the sea. 


Now if even in storm the sea makes less of cry or 
hail than any other creature in activity, in all other 
moods it gives out no voice at all. We may imagine 
its breathing but we hear none; though the large 
heave of it is the heave of a living breast. The sea 
contemplates itself and is content with that endless 
self-neighbourhood. On which account, I suppose, 

it is that you will hardly find any man bound to a 
seafaring life but has something profound about him, 
more than landsmen have. He is clasped all round 
about by an immeasurable companion from whose 
communion he can neither escape nor would do so, 
for the sea conditions him, and makes him, and is 
with him all his hours—even on land, if he have 
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known the sea long enough for the sea to have formed 
him. 

The sea but rarely produces literary expression in 
its sons, “its human inhabitants,” the sailors. Here 
and there a book will be written or a poem created by 
a man who is himself steeped in the sea. But there is 
no human activity 7 which has produced less articulate 
expression than seafaring. Writing upon the sea has 
been the work of landsmen, not of men who take the 
sea for granted. This is, perhaps, because your sea¬ 
farer has the sea all about and within him, so that it is 
like the air he breathes; or it is, perhaps, because the 
sea makes characters and men, not books. The ex¬ 
ceptions are few, and even in that small number is 
there not a pose and an attitude not quite natural? 
And this I think, this absence of human expression 
communicated bv the sea, is again due to the silence 

of that immense world. 

All will discover, on examining their memories, 
that Silence, like her brother Darkness, is enhanced 
and framed bv slight exceptions. Darkness to be felt 
must be what John Milton called the abysmal gloom, 
“darkness visible.” So also Silence is framed and 
underlined by the least sounds accompanying it; and 
the sea is the more silent for the hidden murmur of it, 
the half-heard hint of small foam whitening in the 
nieht for a moment and the whisper of a chance air 

•w 

that is lost as it comes. 

Those modern machines which have—or should 
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have—destroyed the peace of the waters, have one 
odd good about them, which is, that they can some¬ 
times give men opportunity for retirement within 
their own selves; for they emphasise by contrast the 
silence of the sea. That is even so with the little 
motors which fishing vessels have now. Not that I 
would praise these, heaven knows, or even apologize 
for them, but they do have that one advantage. But 
much better as emphasis to the silence of the sea was 
the hiss along the sliding water of the under-wave, 
which spoke of the sea’s anger during storms. 

I put it in the past; I say “was” and “spoke” but, 
of course, it still does so. The places where the silence 
of the sea has been broken by man are nothing to the 
vast fields over which it still reigns and imposes itself. 

In good time the sea will recover all its heritage of 

♦ t o 

Silence: the works of Man will have ceased, and the 
rattle of his metal contrivances. Then the Silence of 
the Sea will return. 
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Of the complexity of the sea, and of how it is mani¬ 
fold, and of how it mixes up with a man, and may 
broaden or perfect him, it w r ould be very tempting to 
write; but if one once began on this, one would be 
immeshed and drowned in the metaphysic, which 
never vet did good to man nor beast. For no one can 
eat or drink the metaphysic, or take any sustenance 
out of it, and it has no movement or colour, and it 
does not give one joy or sorrow; one cannot paint it or 
hear it, and it is too thin to swim about in. Leaving, 


then, all these general things, though they haunt me 
and tempt me, at least I can deal little by little and 
picture by picture with that sea which is perpetually in 
my mind, and let those who will draw what philoso¬ 
phies they choose. And the first thing I would like to 
describe is that of a place called the Looe Stream, 
through which in a boat only the other day I sailed 

for the first time, noticing many things. 

When St. Wilfrid went through those bare heaths 

and coppices, which v r ere called the forest of Ande- 
rida, and which lay all along under the Surrey 
Downs, and through which there was a long, deserted 
Roman road, and on this road a number of little brut¬ 
ish farms and settlements (for this was twelve hun¬ 
dred years ago), he came out into the open under the 
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South Downs, and crossed my hills and came to the 
sea plain, and there he found a kind of Englishman 
more savage than the rest, though Heaven knows 
there were none of them particularly refined or gay. 
From these Englishmen the noble people of Sussex 
are descended. 

Already the rest of England had been Christian a 
hundred years when St. Wilfrid came down into the 
sea plain, and found, to his astonishment, this sparse 
and ignorant tribe. They were living in the ruins of 
the Roman palaces; they were too stupid to be able 
to use any one of the Roman things they had de¬ 
stroyed. They had kept, perhaps, some few of the 
Roman women, certainly all the Roman slaves. They 
had, therefore, vague memories of how the Romans 
tilled the land. 

But those memories were getting worse and worse, 
for it was nearly two hundred years since the ships of 
Aella had sailed into Shoreham (which showed him 
to be a man of immense determination, for it is a 
most difficult harbour, and there were then no piers 
and lights)—it was nearly two hundred years, and 
there was only the least little glimmering twilight left 
of the old day. These barbarians were going utterly 
to pieces, as barbarians ever will when they are cut 
off from the life and splendour of the South. They 
had become so cretinous and idiotic, that when St. 
Wilfrid came wandering among them they did not 
know how to get food. There was a famine, and as 
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miserable religion, such as it was (probably it 
was very like these little twopenny-halfpenny modern 
heresies of their cousins, the German pessimists)— 
their religion, I say, not giving them the jolly energy 
which all decent Western religion gives a man, they 
being also by the wrath of God deprived of the use of 
wine (though tuns upon tuns of it were waiting for 
them over the sea a little way off, but probably they 
thought their horizon was the end of the world)— 
their religion, I say, being of this nature, they had 
determined, under the pressure of that famine 
which drove them so hard, to put an end to them¬ 
selves, and St. Wilfrid saw them tying themselves 
together in bands (which shows that they knew at 
least how to make rope) and jumping off the cliffs 
into the sea. This practice he determined to oppose. 

He went to their king—who lived in Chichester, I 
suppose, or possibly at Bramber—and asked him 
why the people were going on in this fashion, who 
said to him: “It is because of the famine.” 

St. Wilfrid, shrugging his shoulders, said: “Why 

do they not eat fish ? 

* 

“Because,” said the King, “fish, swimming about 
in the water, are almost impossible to catch. We have 
tried it in our hunger a hundred times, but even when 
we had the good luck to grasp one of them, the slip¬ 
per)' thing would glide from our fingers 

St. Wilfrid then in some contempt said again: 

“Why do you not make nets? 
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And he explained the use of nets to the whole 
Court, preaching, as it were, a sermon upon nets to 
them, and craftily introducing St. Peter and that great 
net which they hang outside his tomb in Rome upon 
his feast day—which is the 29th of June. The King 
and his Court made a net and threw it into the sea, 
and brought out a great mass of fish. They were so 
pleased that they told St. Wilfrid they would do any¬ 
thing he asked. He baptized them and they made 
him their first bishop; and he took up his residence in 
Selsey, and since then the people of Sussex have gone 
steadily forward, increasing in every good thing, until 
they are now by far the first and most noble of all the 
people in the world. 


There is I know not what in history, or in the way 
in which it is taught, which makes people imagine 
that it is something separate from the life they are 
living, and because of this modern error, you may 
very well be wondering what on earth this true story 
of the foundation of our country has to do with the 


Looe 


sea, being governed by a pagan god, made war at 


once, and began eating up all those fields which had 


specially been consecrated to the Church, civilization, 


common sense, and human happiness. It is still doing 
so, and I know an old man who can remember a 


forty-acre field all along by Clymping having been 
eaten up by the sea; and out along past Rustington 
there is, about a quarter of a mile from the shore, a 
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called the Church Rock, the remains of a 
cmarch which quite a little time ago people used for 
all the ordinary purposes of a church. 

The sea then began to eat up Selsey. Before the 
Conquest—though I cannot remember exactly when 
—the whole town had gone, and they had to remove 
the cathedral to Chichester. In Henry VIII’s time 
there was still a park left out of the old estates, a park 
with trees in it; but this also the sea has eaten up; and 
here it is that I come to the Looe Stream. The Looe 
Stream is a little dell that used to run through that park, 
and which to-day, right out at sea, furnishes the only 
gate by which ships can pass through the great maze 
of banks and rocks which go right out to sea from Sel¬ 
sey Bill, miles and miles, and are called the Owers. 

On the chart that district is still called “The 
Park,” and at very low tides stumps of the old trees 
can be seen; and for myself I believe, though I don’t 
think it can be proved, that in among the masses 
of sand and shingle which go together to make the 
confused dangers of the Owers you would find the 
walls of Roman palaces, and heads of bronze and 
marble, and fragments of mosaic and coins of gold. 

The tide coming up from the Channel finds, rising 
straight out of the bottom of the sea, the shelf of this 
old land, and it has no avenue by which to pour 
through, save this Looe Stream, which therefore 
bubbles and runs like a mill-race, though it is in the 

middle of the sea. 
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If you did not know what was underneath you, you 
could not understand why this river should run sepa¬ 
rate from the sea all round, but when you have 
noticed the depths on the chart, you see a kind of pic¬ 
ture in your mind: the wall of that old mass of land 
standing feet above the floor of the Channel, and the 
top of what was once its fields and its villas, and its 
great church, almost awash at low tides, and through 
it a cleft, which was, I say, a dell in the old park, but 
is now that Looe Stream buoyed upon either side, and 
making a river by itself running in the sea. 

Sailing over it, and remembering all these things 
at evening, I got out of the boil and tumble into deep 
water. It got darker, and the light on the Nab ship 
showed clearly a long way off, and purple against the 
west stood the solemn height of the island. I set a 
course for this light, being alone at the tiller, while 
my two companions slept down below. When the 
night was full the little variable air freshened into a 
breeze from the south-east; it grew stronger and 
stronger, and lifted little hearty following seas, and 
blowing on my quarter drove me quickly to the west, 
whither I was bound. The night was very warm and 
very silent, although little patches of foam murmured 
perpetually, and though the wind could be heard 
lightly in the weather shrouds. 

The star Jupiter shone brightly just above my 
wake, and over Selsey Bill, through a flat band of 
mist, the red moon rose slowly, enormous. 
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We live a very little time. Before we have reached the 
middle of our time perhaps, but not long before, we 
discover the magnitude of our inheritance. Consider 
England. How many men, I should like to know, 
have discovered before thirty what treasures they 
may work in her air? She magnifies us inwards and 
outwards; her fields can lead the mind down towards 
the subtle beginning of things; the tiny iridescence of 
insects; the play of light upon the facets of a blade of 
grass. Her skies can lead the mind up infinitely into 
regions where it seems to expand and fill, no matter 
what immensities. 

It was the wind off the land that made me think of 


all this possession in which I am to enjoy so short a 
usufruct. I sat in my boat holding that tiller of mine, 
which is not over firm, and is but a rough bar of iron. 
There was no breeze in the air, and the little deep 
vessel swung slightly to the breathing of the sea. Her 
great mainsail and her balloon-jib came over lazily 
as she swung, and filled themselves with the cheating 
semblance of a wind. The boom creaked in the 
goose-neck, and at every roll the slack of the main- 
sheet tautened with a kind of little thud which thrilled 
the deck behind me. I saw under the curve of my 
head-sail the long and hazy line, which is the only 
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frontier of England; the plain that rather marries 
with than defies her peculiar seas. For it was in the 
Channel, and not ten miles from the coastline of my 
own country, that these thoughts rose in me during 
the calm at the end of winter, and the boat was drift¬ 
ing down more swiftly than I knew upon the ebb of 
the outer tide. Far off to the south sunlight played 
upon the water, and was gone again. The great ships 
did not pass near me, and so I sat under a hazy sky 
restraining the slight vibration of the helm and wait¬ 
ing for the wind. 

In whatever place a man may be the spring will 
come to him. I have heard of men in prison who 
would note the day when its influence passed through 
the narrow window that was their only communion 
with their kind. It comes even to men in cities; men 
of the stupid political sort, who think in maps and 
whose interest is in the addition of numbers. Indeed, 
I have heard such men in London itself expressing 
pleasure when a south-west gale came up in April 
from over the pines of Hampshire and of Surrey and 
mixed the Atlantic with the air of the fields. To me 
this year the spring came suddenly, like a voice speak- 
ing, though a low one—the voice of a person subtle, 
remembered, little known, and always desired. For a 
wind blew off the land. 

The surface of the sea northward between me and 
the coast of Sussex had been for so many hours elastic, 
smooth, and dull, that I had come to forget the indi- 
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cations of a change. But here and there, a long way 
off, little lines began to show, which were indeed 
broad spaces of ruffled water, seen edgeways from the 
low free-board of my boat. These joined and made a 
surface all the way out towards me, but a surface not 
yet revealed for what it was, nor showing the move¬ 
ment and life and grace of waves. For no light shone 
upon it, and it was not yet near enough to be distin¬ 
guished. It grew rapidly, but the haze and silence had 
put me into so dreamy a state that I had forgotten 
the ordinary' anxiety and irritation of a calm, nor had 
I at the moment that eager expectancy of movement 
which should accompany the sight of that dark line 
upon the sea. 

Other things 

and of the Downs. There went before this breeze, as 
it were, attendant servants, outriders who brought 
with them the scent of those first flowers in the North 
Wood or beyond Gumber Corner, and the fragrance 
of our grass, the savour which the sheep know at least, 
however much the visitors to my dear home ignore it. 
A deeper sympathy even than that of the senses came 
with those messengers and brought me the beeches 
and the yew trees also, although I was so far out at 
sea, for the loneliness of this great water recalled the 
loneliness of the woods, and both those solitudes— 
the real and the imaginary—mixed in my mind to¬ 
gether as they might in the mind of a sleeping man. 

Before this wind as it approached, the sky also 
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cleared: not of clouds, for there were none, but of that 
impalpable and warm mist which seems to us, who 
know the south country and the Channel, to be so 
often part of the sky, and to shroud without obscuring 
the empty distances of our seas. There was a hard, 
clear light to the north; and even over the Downs, 
low as they were upon the horizon, there was a sharp 
belt of blue. I saw the sun strike the white walls of 
Lady Newburgh’s Folly, and I saw, what had hither¬ 
to been all confused, the long line of the Arundel 
Woods contrasting with the plain. Then the boom 
went over to port, the jib filled, I felt the helm pulling 
steadily for the first time in so many hours, and the 
boat responded. The wind was on me; and though it 
was from the north, that wind was warm, for it came 
from the sheltered hills. 

Then, indeed, I quite forgot those first few mo¬ 
ments, which had so little to do with the art of sailing, 
and which were perhaps unworthy of the full life that 
goes with the governing of sails and rudders. For 
one thing, I was no longer alone; a man is never alone 
with the wind—and the boat made three. There was 
work to be done in pressing against the tiller and in 
bringing her up to meet the seas, small though they 
were, for my boat was also small. Life came into 
everything; the Channel leapt and (because the wind 
was across the tide) the little waves broke in small 
white tips: in their movement and my own, in the 
dance of the boat and the noise of the shrouds, in the 
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_.._tsey of the long sprit that caught the ridges of 
foam and lifted them in spray, even in the free stream¬ 
ing of that loose, untidy end of line which played in 
the air from the leech, as young things play from 
wantonness, in the rush of the water, just up to and 
sometimes through the lee scuppers, and in the hum¬ 
ming tautness of the sheet, in everything about me 
there was exuberance and joy. The sun upon the 
twenty million faces of the waves made music rather 
than laughter, and the energy which this first warmth 
of the year had spread all over the Channel and shore, 
w'hile it made life one, seemed also to make it in¬ 


numerable. We were now not only three, the wind 
and my boat and I: we were all part (and masters for 
the moment) of a great throng. I knew them all by 
their names, which I had learnt a long time ago, and 
had sung of them in the North Sea. I have often 
written them down. I will not be ashamed to repeat 


them here, for good things never grow old. There 
was the Wave that brings good tidings, and the W ave 
that breaks on the shore, and the \\ ave of the island, 
and the Wave that helps, and the Wave that lifts 
forrard, the kindly Wave and the youngest Wave, 
and Amathea the Wave with bright hair, all the 
waives that come up round Thetis in her train w'hen 
she rises from the side of the old man, her father, 
where he sits on his throne in the depth of the sea; 
when she comes up cleaving the water and appears to 

her sons in the upper world. 
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The Wight showed clear before me. I was certain 
with the tide of making the Horse Buoy and Spit- 
head while it was yet afternoon, and before the pleni¬ 
tude of that light and movement should have left me. 
I settled down to so much and such exalted delight as 
to a settled task. I lit my pipe for a further companion 
(since it was good to add even to so many). I kept 
my right shoulder only against the tiller, for the pres¬ 
sure was now steady and sound. I felt the wind grow 
heavy and equable, and I caught over my shoulder the 
merry wake of this very honest moving home of mine 
as she breasted and hissed through the sea. 

Here, then, was the proper end of a long cruise. It 
was springtime, and the season for work on land. I 
had been told so by the heartening wind. And as I 
went still westward, remembering the duties of the 
land, the sails still held full, the sheets and the wea¬ 
ther shrouds still stood taut and straining, and the 
little clatter of the broken water spoke along the lee 
rail. And so the ship sailed on. 

Ev S’ avejws 7rpfj(T€v pAoov lariov ap.<f>l 8e KVfxo 
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Personally I should call it “Getting It Up,” but I 
have always seen it in print called “weighing anchor” 
—and if it is in print one must bow to it. It does 
weigh. 

There are many ways of doing it. The best, like 
all good things, has gone for ever, and this best way 
was for a thing called a capstan to have sticking out 
from it, movable, and fitted into its upper rim, other 
things called capstan-bars. These, men would push 
singing a song, while on the top of the capstan sat a 
man playing the fiddle, or the flute, or some other in¬ 
strument of music. You and I have seen it in pic¬ 
tures. Our sons’ sons will say it is all a lie and was 
never in anything but the pictures, and they will ex¬ 
plain it by some myth or other. 

Another way is to take two turns of a rope round a 
donkey-engine, paying in and coilingwhile the engine 
clanks. And another way on smaller boats is a sort 

give little 
looses Its hold. 

Sometimes (in this last way) It will not loose Its hold 
at all. 

Then there is a way of which I proudly boast that 

it is the only way I know, which is to go forward and 

haul at the line until It comes—or does not come. If 
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of jack arrangement by which you 
to a ratchet and wheel, and at last It 
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It does not come, you will not be so cowardly or so 
mean as to miss your tide for such a trifle. You will 
cut the line and tie a float on and pray Heaven that in¬ 
to whatever place you run, that place will have moor¬ 
ings ready and free. 

When a man weighs anchor in a little ship or a 
large one he does a jolly thing! He cuts himself off 
and he starts for freedom and for the chance of things. 
He pulls the jib a-weather, he leans to her slowly 
pulling round, he sees the wind getting into the main¬ 
sail, and he feels that she feels the helm. He has her 


on a slant of the wind, and he makes out between the 

harbour piers. I am supposing, for the sake of good 

luck, that it is not blowing bang down the harbour 

mouth, nor, for the matter of that, bang out of it. 

I am supposing, for the sake of good luck to this 

venture, that in weighing anchor you have the wind 

so that you can sail with it full and by, or freer still, 

right past the walls until you are well into the tide 

outside. You may tell me that you are so rich and 

your boat is so big that there have been times when 

you have anchored in the very open, and that all this 

does not apply to you. Why, then, your thoughts 

do not apply to me nor to the little boat I have in 
mind. 


In the weighing of anchor and the taking of adven¬ 
ture and of the sea there is an exact parallel to any¬ 
thing that any man can do in the beginning of any 
human thing, from his momentous setting out upon 
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ms life in early manhood to the least decision of his 
present passing day. It is a very proper emblem of a 
beginning. It may lead him to that kind of muddle 
and set-back which attaches only to beginnings, or it 
may get him fairly into the weather, and yet he may 
find, a little way outside, that he has to run for it, or 
to beat back to harbour. Or, more generously, it may 
lead him to a long and steady cruise in which he shall 
find profit and make distant rivers and continue to 
increase his log by one good landfall after another. 
But the whole point of weighing anchor is that he has 
chosen his weather and his tide, and that he is setting 
out. The thing is done. 

You will very commonly observe that, in land 
affairs, if good fortune follows a venture it is due to 
the marvellous excellence of its conductor, but if ill 
fortune, then to evil chance alone. Now, it is not 

so with the sea. 

The sea drives truth into a man like salt. A coward 
cannot long pretend to be brave at sea, nor a fool to 
be wise, nor a prig to be a good companion, and any 
venture connected with the sea is full of venture and 
can pretend to be nothing more. Nevertheless there 
is a certain pride in keeping a course through differ¬ 
ent weathers, in making the best of a tide, in using 
cats’ paws in a dull race, and, generally, in knowing 
how to handle the thing you steer and to judge the 
water and the wind. Just because men have to tell 
the truth once they get into tide water, what little is 
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due to themselves in their success thereon they are 
proud of and acknowledge. 

If your sailing venture goes well, sailing reader, 
take a just pride in it; there will be the less need for 
me to write, some few years hence, upon the art of 
picking up moorings, though I confess I would 
rather have written on that so far as the fun of writing 
was concerned. 

For picking up moorings is a far more tricky and 
amusing business than Getting It up. It differs with 
every conceivable circumstance of wind, and tide, 
and harbour, and rig, and freeboard, and light; and 
then there are so many stories to tell about it! As— 
how once a poor man picked up a rich man’s moor¬ 
ings at Cowes and was visited by an aluminium boat, 

sun. Or again—how a 
stranger who had made Orford Haven (that very 
difficult place) on the very top of an equinoctial 
springtide, picked up a racing mark-buoy, taking it 
to be moorings, and dragged it with him all the way 
to Aldeburgh, and that right before the town of 

Orford, so making himself hateful to the Orford 
people. 

But I digress. . . . 


all splendid in the morning 
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The best noise in all the world is the rattle of the 
anchor chain when one comes into harbour at last 
and lets it go over the bows. 

You may say that one does nothing of the sort, that 
one picks up moorings, and that letting go so heavy’ a 
thing as an anchor is no business for you and me. 
If you say that you are wrong. Men go from in¬ 
habited place to inhabited place, and for pleasure 
from station to station, then pick up moorings as best 
they can, usually craning over the side and grabbing 
as they pass, and cursing the man astern for leaving 
such way on her and for passing so wide. Yes, I know 
that. You are not the only man who has picked up 
moorings. Not 
have I picked up in many places, none without some 
sort of misfortune; therefore do I still prefer the 


by many thousands. Many moorings 


rattle of the anchor chain. 

Once—to be accurate, seventeen years ago—I had 

been out all night by myself in a boat called the Silver 

Star. She was a very small boat. She had only one 

* # 

sail; she was black inside and out, and I think about 


one hundred years old. I had hired her ot a poor 

«r 

man, and she was his only possession. 

It was a rough night in the late summer when the 

rich are compelled in their detestable grind to go to 
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the Solent. When I say it was night I mean it was 

morning 

asleep aboard their boats, and the dawn was silent 


, just late enough for the rich to be 


the early 


upon the sea. There was a strong tide running up 
the Medina. I was tired to death. I had passed the 
Royal Yacht Squadron grounds, and the first thing 
I saw was a very fine and noble buoy—new-painted, 
gay, lordly—moorings worthy of a man! 


I let go the halyard very briskly, and I nipped for¬ 
ward and got my hand upon that great buoy—there 
was no hauling of it inboard; I took the little painter 
of my boat and made it fast to this noble buoy, and 
then immediately I fell asleep. In this sleep of mine 
I heard, as in a pleasant dream, the exact motion of 


many oars rowed by strong men, and very soon after¬ 
wards I heard a voice with a Colonial accent swearing 
in an abominable manner, and I woke up and looked 
and there was a man of prodigious wealth, all 
dressed in white, and with an extremely new cap on 
his head. His whiskers also were white and his face 
bright red, and he was in a great passion. He was 
evidently the owner or master of the buoy, and on 
either side of the fine boat in which he rowed were 
the rowers, his slaves. He could not conceive why I 
had tied the Silver Star to his magnificent great 
imperial moorings, to which he had decided to tie 
his own expensive ship, on which, no doubt, a dozen 
as rich as himself were sailing the seas. 

I told him that I was sorry I had picked up his 
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moorings, but that, in this country, it was the com¬ 
mon courtesy ot the sea to pick up anv spare moorings 
one could find. I also asked him the name of his 
expensive ship, but he only answered with curses. I 
told him the name of my ship was the Si her Sfdr. 

Then, when I had cast off, I put out the sweeps 
and I rowed gently, for it was now slack water at the 

O v J 

top of the tide, and I stood by while he tied his magni¬ 
ficent yacht to the moorings. When he had done that 
I rowed under the stern of that ship and read her 
name. But I will not print it here, only let me tell 
you it was the name of a ship belonging to a fabulously 
rich man. Riches, I thought then and I think still, 


corrupt the heart. 

Upon another occasion I came with one compan¬ 
ion across the bar of Orford River, out of a very 
heavy wind outside and a very heavy sea. 1 just 
touched as I crossed that bar, though I was on the 
top of the highest tide of the year, for it was just 
this time in September, the highest springs of the 


hunter’s moon. 

My companion and I sailed up Orford River, and 
when we came to Orford Town we saw a buoy, and I 
said to my companion, “Let us pick up moorings. 

Upon the bank of the river was a long line of men, 
all shouting and howling, and warning us not to 
touch that buoy. But we called out to them that we 
meant no harm. \\ e only 7 meant to pick up those 
moorings for a moment, so as to make everything 
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snug on board, and that then we would take a line 
ashore and lie close to the wharf. Only the more did 
those numerous men (whom many others ran up to 
join as I called) forbid us with oaths to touch the 
buoy. Nevertheless, we picked up the little buoy 
(which was quite small and light) and we got it in¬ 
board, and held on, waiting for our boat to swing to it. 
But an astonishing thing happened! The boat paid 
no attention to the moorings, but went careering 
up-river carrying the buoy with it, and apparently 
dragging the moorings along the bottom without the 
least difficulty. And this was no wonder, for we found 


out afterwards that the little buoy had only been set 
there to mark a racing point, and that the weights 
holding the line of it to the bottom were very light 
and few. So it was no wonder the men of Orford 


had been so angry. Soon it was dark, and we replaced 
the buoy stealthily, and when we came in to eat at 
the inn we were not recognized. 

It was on this occasion that was written the song: 


The men that lived in Orford stood 
Upon the shore to meet me; 
Their faces were like carven wood, 
They did not wish to greet me. 

etc . 


It has eighteen verses. 

I say again, unless you have moorings of your 
own an extravagant habit—picking up moorings is 
always a perilous and doubtful thing, fraught with 
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accident and hatred and mischance. Give me the 
rattle of the anchor chain! 

I love to consider a place which I have never vet 
seen, but which I shall reach at last, full of repose 
and marking the end of those voyages, and security 
from the tumble of the sea. 

This place will be a cove set round with high hills 
on which there shall be no house or sign of men, and 
it shall be enfolded by quite deserted land; but the 
westering sun will shine pleasantly upon it under a 
warm air. It will be a proper place for sleep. 

The fair-way into that haven shall lie behind a 
pleasant little beach of shingle, which shall run out 
aslant into the sea from the steep hillside, and shall 
be a breakwater made by God. The tide shall run 
up behind it smoothly, and in a silent way, filling the 
quiet hollow of the hills, brimming it all up like a 
cup—-a cup of refreshment and of quiet, a cup of 
ending. 

Then with what pleasure shall I put my small boat 
round, just round the point of that shingle beach, 
noting the shoal water by the eddies and the deeps 
by the blue colour of them where the channel runs 
from the main into the fair-way. Up that fair-way 
shall I go, up into the cove, and the gates of it shall 
shut behind me, headland against headland, so that 
I shall not see the open sea any more, though I shall 
still hear its distant noise. But all around me, save 
for that distant echo of the surf from the high hills, 
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will be silence; and the evening will be gathering 

already. 

¥ 

Under that failing light, all alone in such a place, 
I shall let go the anchor chain, and let it rattle for the 
last time. My anchor will go down into the clear 
salt water with a run, and when it touches I shall pay 
out four lengths or more so that she may swing easily 
and not drag, and then I shall tie up my canvas and 
fasten all for the night, and get me ready for sleep. 
And that will be the end of my sailing. 
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The other day as I was sailing down-channel at dawn 
I contemplated a piece of rope (which was my only 
companion) and considered how many things at¬ 
tached to it, and of what sort these were. 

I considered in the first place (as it has become my 
unhappycustom to do about most things) howmighty 
a theme this piece of rope would be for the modern 
rubbish, for the modern abandonment of common 
sense. I considered how many thousand people 
would, in connexion with that bit of rope, write that 
man had developed it through countless ages of up¬ 
ward striving from the first dim savage regions 
where some half-apelike creature first twisted grass, 
to the modern factory of Lord Ropemaker-in-chief, 
which adorns some Midland Hell today. I con¬ 


sidered how people made up history of that kind 
entirely out of their heads and how it sold by the 
wagon-load. I considered how the other inventions 
which I had seen arise with my own eyes had always 
come suddenly, with a burst, unexpectedly, from the 
oddest quarters. I considered how not even this 
glaring experience was of the least use in preventing 

fools from talking tolly. 

Next I considered, as I watched that bit ot rope, 
the curious historical fact of anonymity. Some one 
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first thought out the bowline knot. Who was it? 
He never left a record. It seems that he desired to 
leave none. There would appear to be only two kinds 
of men who care about leaving a record of themselves: 
artists and soldiers. Innumerable other creators 
since the world began are content, it would seem, 
with creation and despise fame. I have often won¬ 
dered, for instance, who invented forming fours. I 
very much doubt his being a soldier. Certainly he 
was not a poet. If he had been a soldier he would not 
have let you forget him in a hurry—and as for poets, 
they are good for nothing and could no more invent 
a useful thing than fly. 

Note you, that forming fours is something which 
must have been invented at one go. There is no 
“Development” about it. It is a simple, immediate 
and revolutionary trick. It was not—and then it was. 
Note you also that until the trick of forming fours 
was discovered, no conversion from line into column 
was possible, and therefore no quick handling of men. 

icing. There are, in¬ 
deed, one or two knots that have names of men 
attached to them. There is Walker’s knot, for in¬ 
stance. But Walker (if Walker it was who invented 
it) made no great effort to perpetuate his fame, and all 
the common useful knots without which civilization 
could not go on, and on which the State depends, were 
modestly given to mankind as a Christian man, now 
dead, used to give his charity! without advertisement. 
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And this consideration of knots led me to another, 
which was of those things which had been done with 
ropes and which without ropes would never have 
happened. The sailing of the sea, the execution of 
countless innocent men, and now and then, by acci¬ 
dent, of somebody who really deserved death: The 
tying up of bundles, which is the solid foundation of 
all trade: The lasso for the catching of beasts: The 
hobbling of horses: The strengthening of man 
through pulleys: The casting of bridges over chasms: 
The sending of great messages to beleaguered cities: 
The escapes of kings and heroes. All these would 
not have been but for ropes. 

As I looked at the rope I further considered how 
strange it was that ropes had never been worshipped. 
Men have worshipped the wall, and the post, and the 
sun, and the house. They have worshipped their 
food and their drink. They have, you may say, 
ceremonially worshipped their clothes; they have 
worshipped their headgear especially, crowns, mitres, 
ta-ra-ras; and they have worshipped the music which 
they have created. But I never heard of any one wor¬ 
shipping a rope. Nor have I ever heard of a rope 
being made a symbol. I can recollect but one case in 
which it appears in a coat-of-arms, and that is, I think, 
in the case of the County or City of Chester, where, 
as I seem to remember, the Chester knot is emblaz¬ 
oned. But no one used it that I can remember in the 
Crusades, when all coats-of-arms were developing. 
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And this is odd, for they used every other conceiv¬ 
able thing—windmills, spurs, boots, roses, staffs, 
waves of the sea, the crescent moon, lions and leo¬ 
pards and even the elephant, and black men’s heads, 
birds, horses, unicorns, griffons, jolly little dogs, 
chessboards, eagles—every conceivable thing human 
or imaginary they pressed into service; but no ropes. 

One would have thought that the rope would have 
been a basis of measurement, but there are only two 
ways in which it comes in for so obvious a purpose, 
and one of these is lost. There was the old Norman 


hrap, which was vague enough, and there is the cable, 
the tenth of a sea mile. But the rope does not come 
into any other measurement; for you cannot count 
the knots on a log line as a form of measurement 
with ropes. The measurement itself is not drawn 


from the rope but from geographical degrees. 

Further, I considered the rope (as it lay there) on 
its literary side. No one has written verses to ropes. 
There is one verse about ropes, or mainly about ropes 
in a chaunty, but I do not think there is any poem 
dedicated to ropes and dealing mainly with ropes. 
They are about the only thing upon which verse has 

not been accumulated—bad verse—for centuries. 

Yet the rope has one very important place in litera¬ 
ture which is not recognized. It is this: that ropes 
more than any other subject are, I think, a test of a 
man’s power of exposition in prose. If you can de¬ 
scribe clearly without a diagram the proper way of 
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making this or that knot, then you are a master of the 
English tongue. You are not only a master—you are 
a sign, a portent, a new discoyerer, an exception 
among your tellow-men, a unique fellow. For no one 
yet in this world surely has attained to lucidity in this 

' » 4 

most difficult branch of all expression. I find oyer and 
over again in the passages of those special books 
which talk of ropes, such language as—“This is a 
very useful knot and is made as follows: a bight is 

* W- 

taken in the standing part and is then run over right- 
handedly, that is with the sun or, again, the hands of 
a watch (only backward), and then under the running 
part and so through both times and hauled tight by 
the free end.” But if any man should seek to save his 


life on a dark night in a sudden gust of wind by this 

O W * 

description he would fail: he would drown. 

Take the simplest of them. Take the Clove Hitch. 
Write a sentence in English which will explain 
(without a picture) how to cast a Clove Hitch. I do 
not think you will succeed. 


Talking of this literary side of ropes, see how the 
rope has accumulated, like everything else, a vast 
army of technical terms, a whole regiment of words 
which are its family and of which it is very jealous. 
People who write of ropes are hardly able to keep off 
these words although they mean nothing to the reader 


and are but a darkening and a confusion. There is 
stranding and half-stranding and there is parcelling, 
serving and whipping, and crowning and all the rest 
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of it. How came such words there ? Who thought 
them to the point? On what possible metaphors 
were they founded? In nearly all other groups of 
technical words you can trace the origin, but here 
you cannot. Nor can you find the origin of the names 
for all the hundred things that are made of ropes. 
Why is a gasket called a gasket? Why is a grommet 
called a grommet ? Why is a true lover’s-knot called 
a true lover’s-knot? or a tack a tack? Now and then 
there is a glimmering of sense. Halyard is obvious 
and sheet is explicable. Outhaul and downhaul 
might be Greek or German so plainly do they reveal 
their make-up. But what are you to make of bobstay, 

, runner, and shroud? Why are ratlines rat¬ 
lines ? What possible use could they be to a rat ? They 
are no good for leaving a sinking ship, though excel¬ 
lent for running up out of the rising water. “Springs” 
I half understand, but whence in the name of Chelsea 
came “ painter” ? Reef points might pass. That is if 
you admit reef—which, I suppose, is the same as 
reave and “rove”—but, great heavens, where did 
they get “ear-rings”—and why do you “mouse” 
hooks, and what have cats to do with anchors ? 

A ship is a little world, a little universe, and it has 

a language of its own, which disdains the land and 
its reasons. 
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I should very much like to see the Great Sea-Ser- 

* 

pent; but what we desire and what we obtain are 

things so different that I fear I shall never set eves 
& 


on it. And vet he has been seen, yes and by mortals, 

* * * 

and upon many occasions. He was seen off Beachy 

Head manv years ago and he has been seen all over 

¥ ¥ ^ 

the place; for it is his advantage that he has the 
ocean for his held. Even when he turned up in Loch 
Ness the other day he took the precaution of choosing 
a spot which could be reached from the open sea. 
He scorns to be thought a land-lubber. 

The Great Sea-Serpent has this invincible advan¬ 
tage over all other animals; that he has passed himself 
off for a myth. That, by the way, is a special boon 
to me in writing of him as I am now doing. For 
were I writing ot any other rare but recurrent visitant, 
I should have to look up dates and references and 
all manner, lest the learned or the merely cantanker¬ 
ous should come a hunting of me. But as nobody 
believes in the Great Sea-Serpent (at least hardly 
anybody) I can treat him with comfortable contempt. 
In this he resembles the Unicorn; though I remem¬ 
ber having read (in a newspaper of all places!) that 
there had been discovered in Asia the skull of a uni¬ 
corn with the horn well and truly screwed on for the 
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confusion of sceptics. But then the whole thing may- 

have been a plant, like the lost Books of Livy at 

Naples—you never can tell. 

• • • • • 

Although the Great Sea-Serpent has succeeded in 
passing himself off as mythical—that is, as non¬ 
existent, fabulous and in general to be ridiculed by 
all half-educated men and by most educated men as 
well—I note that he has managed to give himself 
certain fixed characteristics, and fixed characteristics 
are essential to a reputation. If the Great Sea-Serpent 
had appeared now as a hippopotamus, now as a thing 
with many legs, now as a thing with large wings; if it 
had been gifted with speech or even with song, the 
contemptuous neglect of him would have swollen 
out of all knowledge. Men would have said, “So 
unstable a beast can have no real existence. Unity is 
the first principle of being.” And even the most 
impossibly modern and ignorant of them would have 
quoted Aristotle to that effect. But the Great Sea- 
Serpent knew his business. On the rare occasions 
when he deigned to manifest himself, he never failed 
to have certain fixed principles which render him 
worthy of respect and justify his local habitation and 
his name. The first of these is that he undulates 
(from unda, a wave). One may argue that this undula¬ 
tion is merely the waggling of a long neck. Such is 
the tenet of the great Cervical School, better called 
the Corporeal or Torsic (if that is the word I want), 
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utly maintains that the Great Sea-Serpent 
forsooth!) is not a serpent at all, but a kind 
of monstrous swan or duck, the main body of which 
is commonly hidden beneath the waters, only pro¬ 
jecting its neck above the element it lives in, like man 
striving fitfully for some glorious moment of Beati¬ 
tude. But an opposing school of thought (which may 
more simply be called the Serpentine) maintains 
that there is no great swollen body but that the whole 
thing is neck; or neck and tail combined. The dis¬ 
cussion has, so I understand, raged so passionately 
that the learned professors of the one school will not 
speak to the learned professors of the other; and 
when, by unhappy accident, they meet at some 
learned assembly they come to blows, or at the least 


scratch each other’s faces. 

At any rate, all are agreed that whether it be only 

a part of him or all of him, the Great Sea-Serpent 

deigns to appear to mortal men as a rule in a long thin 

waggling shape, and some of his votaries, who are 

weak in logic, appeal to his very name as a proof that 

he is a snake and nothing more than a snake. 


« 

But there is another constant feature in the dear 
beast. He has a head and he always swims in the 
direction of his head. He allows his head to lead, 
which shows him to be more sensible than most 
human beings. And there is a third thing about him 

which never changes, or hardly ever : he has hair. 
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In this again he shows great cunning. For whereas 
most serpents differ from the rest of the popular fauna 
in being quite bald and as smooth and hairless as an 
egg, the Great Sea-Serpent is usually seen with so 
much hair along the ridge of him that it has even 
been called a mane. 

Other constant marks he has none that I know of, 
so they will not badger him about them when he tries 
for a passport, but it is surely remarkable that he 
does maintain so consistently a special character: 
and it is greatly to his honour. I might add one more. 
Nearly always when he appears he moves very rapidly. 
That is because he does not show up until he has been 
disturbed. His natural habitat is in the depths of 
the salt, like Thetis; and I take it that he would not 
leave those majestic, those silent, those dark recesses 
unless he had been shocked by an earthquake. 


The Great Sea-Serpent had his great value in 
philosophy: that he is a test of scepticism. I do not 
think he meant to be such, any more than the pea¬ 
cock’s tail (which troubled poor Darwin so much) 
was intended by the peacock to be a poser for the 
Selectionists. But though he never intended to be a 


snag for the Confident Doubter, a snag for the Con¬ 
fident Doubter he remains. 

For consider carefully this enormous truth: 
almost everyone in a Confidently Doubting genera¬ 
tion laughs the Great Sea-Serpent to scorn. Even 
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sn the complacency of our fathers has re- 
ny a nasty buffet and is staggering about, 
the Great Sea-Serpent is almost a by-word for foolish 
illusion and popular superstition. Yet (as he has him¬ 
self bitterly complained to a friend of mine) there is 
no sort of reason to question his existence. Why 
should there not be a Great Sea-Serpent? or even a 
little one for that matter? No one can say that the 
serpentine form is anomalous to sea-water or to liquid 
of any kind. On the contrary, nothing lends itself 
more to worms, eels and long wrigglers of every sort 
than water, salt or fresh; and as for slime it delights 
in such. One expects such things in slime, and all are 
agreed that if the Great Sea-Serpent has a natural 
bed, its natural bed is slime. As for the argument from 
his rarity, the same applies to poets, saints, compan¬ 
ionable women and good generals, let alone tolerable 
cooks. 
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ARMADA WEATHER 


As I lay at anchor this July, safe within the southern 
branch of the harbour, I said to myself, “Armada 
weather”: for the days had been the very copy of 
those other days, all but three and a half centuries 
ago, when, in that same week, the great fleet of heavy 
transports had come, up-channel from before Ply¬ 
mouth. 


There was the same alternation of strong westerly 
winds, backing to the north on the third day, and 

light airs and dead calm in between: cyclone and 
anti-cyclone. 


It was the rising of half a gale from the west in 
these last days of July 1588 that determined the issue, 
and especially the backing northerly on Sunday the 
28th. The Spaniards were off a lee-shore. They 
could not beat up towards the English coast; they 
could barely point up the North Sea from the Straits 


and by,this was the enterprise destroyed. 


Affi, 


Deus" said the Government of the day to explain 
their triumph; and they stamped the words on metal 
for a permanent record. 


So it was this year; bright skies and good off-shore 
or easterly winds and then this strong wind for three 
days. I lay in harbour while it whistled through the 

for those three days and praying that she 
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would not drag, for it was not very good holding 
ground. On the fourth day the waiting seemed too 
long and we set out under two reefs with the advan¬ 
tage of a weather shore and therefore smoother water 
for the first mile or two. But soon, outside, the wind 
rose and as the strong ebb had just begun to make 
against it the sea rose rapidly. 

They were the strangest seas, steeper than any I 
could remember. 

One might think, save for experience, that waves, 
and the behaviour of a small vessel among them, 
would be much the same in any one of half a dozen 
types of weather, or less: that one would have for such 

for or against the stream, 

such and such a sea. 

But it is not so. 

The changes are infinite. On one day, though, 
with a strong wind against the ebb, you will have a 
regular and easy swing. On another, with the same 
weight of wind and the same time in the same water, 
you will be buffeted irregularly by walls of water that 
seem to be fighting you with malice. 

For of all creatures the sea is most various. Though, 
indeed, there is truth in what a friend said to me 
about her (or him or it) that we should not blame the 
sea for moods and perils. The sea (he said) asks for 
nothing but to be let alone, and lies there and would 
be for ever in peace but for sundry bullies, the moon 
pulling and the sun hauling and the water swung 
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round headlands by them and over shoals and reefs 
and the air charging down angrily and disturbing all, 
till the sea cannot call its soul its own. 

On this day the steep, very steep seas pursued us 
hour after hour through all the ebb, and got steeper 
and more violent with the increase of the tide, which 
runs strongest here at half ebb and on to slack water. 

If the course had lain aslant of the wind there 
would have been less strain, but we were right before 
it and right against the stream, so that the waves kept 
on racing up to the taffrail and threatening to poop 
us unceasingly, and one had to watch everything for 
the first symptom of a gybe. There was nothing 
else to mind but the chance of taking sea over the 
stern or the chance of a sudden gybe in which some¬ 
thing might carry away. 

She is a very strongly built boat of twelve tons 
register, but old. In her youth she was a Channel 
Island pilot boat, so she knows all about it and lifts 
beautifully as no modern racing craft would do, and 
her running and standing gear are stout. But an 
accidental gybe in a strong wind and in a steep follow¬ 
ing sea is no joke. 

However, all things are well when there is sun¬ 
light, and the half-gale blew out of a clear heaven as 
we ran and plunged through white water towards the 
narrows and the Island. 

When I glanced back for a moment and saw these 
parallel ranks of green walls pursuing, with a curl of 
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foam on their crests, I considered how rightly the 
Japanese had expressed the thing in their convention 
for waves. In the Japanese pictures of a sea under a 
high wind the steepness of the seas—and their height 
as a rule—is exaggerated; but all the more do they 
give the ferocity of the onslaught. It is a piece of the 
eternal discussion on art, whether it should give the 
thing or some spirit within the thing. Aristotle said 
that all art is mimetic, and he is right. Nevertheless, 
one could never be frightened of an exact picture of 
such seas, but we are frightened of them in the 
Japanese prints. They are alive. 

How r ever, the sea is no place for debating such 
things: one has other things to hand: and most of all 
saving the gybe. That grew easier as we approached 
the narrows after many miles of such a sea, for the 
coastline begins to bend. The wind was no longer 
dead aft, but coming a point or more off the quarter, 
and the head sails filled for the first time since our 
black cutter had started out that day from the Bar- 

But as the sea got more abeam of us she took it 
hard, for each struck her with force to veer her round 
under the violence of it. It was not until we were at 
the very mouth of the narrows that the change came; 
and it was sudden—most illustrative of the sea and its 

incomprehensibility, its caprices. 

For in the narrows, though the ebb tide was still 
running its hardest and far faster than outside, 
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though the wind was blowing harder than it had yet 
blown and howling right into the teeth of that tide, 
the narrow belt of dark water was as smooth as pol¬ 
ished ebony. The chart and The Channel Pilot give it 
five knots at springs, if I remember right, but I will 
swear it was running seven, for we could hardly hold 
against it, though we were making fully seven knots 
through the water. Yet against such a millrace the 
gale raised not a ripple. 

The mighty river of salt water pouring through the 
narrows bethought itself of Tennyson and ran quite 
silent, too full for sound or foam. 


On its southern edge, where the shingle bank rises 
to the surface, a succession of very tall, very narrow, 
breakers, standing right up like a file of men, held to 

one spot—but between them and the northern shore 
was nothing but a smooth. 

As I ran—or rather crawled—through the narrows 
I thought of Charles I, King of England, imprisoned 
in the gloomy stonework at the end of the spit and 
waiting for the end in that December darkness. And 
there was ample time to meditate on that tragedy or 
even upon doom and death at large, for the passage 
was incredibly slow. To look over the side or to crane 
forward and see the wash at the bows one would have 
thought her shooting past the land like a swift horse, 
but when one looked up one saw the low lighthouse, 
and the stones of the long wall motionless. It was as 
though the boat had been anchored abreast of them. 
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Only by patient watching would one detect a slight 
change and discover that she was creeping past. 

Often as I have made this passage, it is the first time 
I have been able to make it against a full spring tide 
at the ebb, and with a touch less weight in wind we 
should have been forced back. As it was we just got 
through painfully, and at once the tumult of the seas 
began. Although we were within the banks they w'ere 
almost as angry as their brethren outside and made us 
long for the shelter of the point that lay ahead of us, 
behind which there should be manageable water. 

And so we found it. The wind roared as hard as 
ever, but the sea was easier when we dropped anchor 
at last on the flats off the island shore, with little 
Yarmouth on the beam. It was not easy to bring up 
or to stow under such weather, for we were short- 
handed, but slack water was not far off and after that 
we should have wind and tide together; and pleasant 
it was after all that tumble to get ashore again, and 
especially for me to find myself with an evening be¬ 
fore me in little Yarmouth after so many years. 

It has not changed, and I hope it never will. There 
are more craft in the river—petrol has done that. But 
inside and outside, spirit and body, it is the same 
place which I knew when I first made it as a boy in a 
small hired boat—much nearer fifty than forty years 
ago. May it ever so remain, full of history and peace, 
for it is so good that any change would be for the 


worse. 
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MOTIVE OF THIS BOOK 

(The Eye-Witness ) 

This story that follows was told in the White Horse 
at Storrington, a small town of the Weald. 

Three men were talking. First they had talked of 
the Education Bill, and from that they had come to 
the General Election, and from that to discussing^ 
whether men were happier under one system of 
government than under another, and from that to- 
the power of the mind—to the all-power of the 
mind and from that to the Reality of Experience. 
All these things were discussed in the White Horse 
at Storrington; when one of the men said: “I will 
tell you something that happened to me once.” 

He thought a little while, and then added: “It 
happened three Thursdays ago.” And at once, 

without giving the others time to collect themselves, 
he plunged in rapidly thus: 

“You will remember how hot it was three Thurs¬ 
days ago. I was walking with my ashplant from 
Thakeham here, and when I came to the little dense 
wood near Roundabout I was so oppressed by the 
weather that I thought I would sleep. So I went into 
t e wood and lay a little while with my head on my 
hand looking at the deep purple clouds, which were 
lull of thunder, in the west, and then in a little while 
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I went to sleep. It was about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


“1 ou know that there is a phase between sleeping 
and waking when the mind is very conscious, not 
only of its own existence but also of every physical im¬ 
pression (for instance, it is acutely sensible to noise), 
but during W'hich one does not choose to move, and 
during which, to anyone who saw one, one would 
seem to be still fast asleep. I had come suddenly out 
of my sleep into this condition when I appreciated 
that I was not lying still. There was a regular swing 
beneath me by which my head was now much higher 
than my feet, and again dropped back almost, but 
not quite, to a level with them. I had for some min¬ 
utes (they may have been seconds) no curiosity on 
this, for I had quite forgotten where I was, until a 
slight nausea took me. It was not grave, for I am 
used to the sea, but it was enough to disturb me. At 
the same time, as I spread out my right hand uneasily, 
though I had not yet opened my eyes, I felt a damp 
roughness under my fingers. I threw out my other 
hand lazily; it came upon cold iron; then I opened 
my eyes wide and at the same instant I felt a sharp 
breeze on my face and with it a touch of spray. 

“I had opened my eyes at a moment in the swinging 
which I have described when my body was nearly 


level. I could see, as I lay, nothing but blue sky, very 
blue sky and clear, with a wind going over it and one 
or two driven clouds which were quite white. It was 
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coldish weather. At once, as the downward swing 
came and my head was lifted, I saw a vivid belt of 
brown and white sea running before the tail end of a 
gale, and in the same glimpse, though for some reason 
I could hardly move my head, I saw that around me 
was a ship’s deck and that a ship’s bulwarks stood 
within a yard of my feet. I could also see an edging 
of sacks upon either side of me, and, moving one 
hand slightly, I felt beneath my head a hugger- 
mugger of rope; all the while I could smell and feel 
the damp and the salt with which my clothes were 
scattered. 

“The swinging was regular. I had seen that belt 
of sea for the third time, and had been thus staring 
for just the space in which a hulk will roll, recover, 
and roll again in the trough of the sea, when I heard 
a loud explosion somewhat behind me and on my 
right, and with it the deck upon which I was trem¬ 
bled, and one could hear the rumbling of heavy little 
wheels. Two men, whom I could not see, cried out 
together in French, but it was French with an accent 
that I have never heard, and someone from far off 
replied to them or commanded them in a totally 
different tongue, which sounded to me a little like 
Welsh, only sadder. I must tell you that this gun¬ 
shot was fired as we heeled over towards the horizon, 
and when the deck on which I lay came back again 
more level and showed the freeboard of the hulk well 
above the water, then came that running of little 
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heavy wheels which must have meant that they were 
hauling back a twelve-pounder to reload. Meanwhile, 
beyond all these clear and neighbouring sounds was a 
loud and confused jumble of cries, commands and 
running naked feet, the whole merged into the noise 
made by the sea as it banged against us right abeam: 
for there seemed to be no way on the ship. 

“You may imagine how hard I tried to turn my 
head, for the w r hole thing was as fresh and new and 
strange to me as a thing could possibly be, but as I 
tried to do so I felt so acute a pain in the movement of 
my neck, that I dropped my chin again into its 
original and cramped position upon my chest. As I 
did so I felt the unmistakable smart, the slight relief 
of tension and at the same time the warm trickle upon 
the skin which meant that one has opened a wound, 
and so truly was I living in that new life that I re¬ 
member thinking to myself: ‘Curse it! I have opened 

that wound again!’ 

“Behind me the gun fired again, and this time with 
a slight change of aim, for the ricochet struck within 
my vision, topping a big, bursting wave about four 
hundred yards off, and immediately after I could see, 

closer by, the advance of a ship. 

“Two of her masts were standing, the third was 

shot away, but her rigging was little damaged, and 
there were but few shot-holes in her close canvas. In 
spite of the loss of her mizzen she leaned pretty 
heavily to the wind, and since her mainsail was, of 
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course, gone, she carried the English colours from a 
makeshift of a signal halyard on the main. One 
would have said as she advanced into the belt of sea 
(which I caught sight of with every roll) that she was 
a transfigured vessel, for her sails were not dingy but 
full of glory from the setting sun, whose colours I 


now saw for the first time reflected upon her canvas. 

She had not come well abreast of us when she bore 

away a little, and immediately I saw flashes here 

and there, both from her deck and from the upper 

line of ports beneath it. Her lower ports were 
closed. 


“I dare say that on her log she called it a broad¬ 
side, but I am here to testify, if ever her name is 
known, that she was wounded for all her finery, for 
the broadside was very disjointed. Anyhow, just as 
the smoke rose and half hid her lower rigging, but 
before the gale had blown it away, I heard two heavy 
thuds, one of which was followed by the slow bending 
inward and then the crashing down of a portion of the 
bulwark at my feet. The edge of a panel came upon 
my leg, but it came slowly and did not hurt me; 
moreover the weight of it was supported by an iron 
stanchion upon which it fell. 

There was little reply from our side. There came 
a good deal of shouting from behind me, and from 
what I judged to be, by the motion of the ship, the 
forward part, but no gun was fired,and one could hear 
no distinct command. A few of those naked feet 
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ran up the decks not far from my head. I could hear. 
their steps upon the wet planking, and I could feel 
the vibration of the wood. 

“The vessel before us, which had come a little into 
the wind, went off again, and I knew that she was 
preparing for another piece of combined fire. It 
came, and as I waited for its effect, there seemed to 
come a report infinitely louder, all around me, as it 
were, taking up the whole air and darkening it, and 
shocking me into an instant 
same time a complete confusion. I thought in a sort 
of way of my wound and forced myself half upright, 
but as I did so, still quite blind, or, as it seemed to 
me, in an impenetrable darkness, I knew that I had 
torn it again. Where there had before been a trickle 
I now felt a rush of blood, and that awful weakness 
and loss of self which comes from a sudden spending 
of blood fell upon me. 

“I opened my eyes with the glance which men 
give as they despair, and I again saw clearly the 
branches of trees, the thunder-clouds, and the hot 

sky of Sussex. 

“For a little while I still felt the weakness which 
was, perhaps, only the weakness of my sleep. It 
passed away, I got up and walked and came into this 

town. 

“What do you make of that experience?” 

When he had asked this question he continued 

silent for a little while, and he got no answer. He 
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added: “It was as real as any reality that I have 
known ...” 

His face, as he spoke, and his accent were the face 
and accent of a man remembering something recent, 
detailed and clear; and surely what had happened 
to him was this, that time had overlapped on him . 

he had been on board the Jacobin just at the end of 
the fighting on istjune, 1794. 

Hearing such a tale I wandered whether it might 
not be possible, by an effort of the will as by an acci¬ 
dent, to live for some moments in the past and to see 
the things that had been, stand and live before one. 
In such an attempt and from such an occasion I began 

to write the passages wHch are now collected in this 
book.. . . 

(Here follow two chapters from The Eye-Witness .) 



THE DANISH BOAT 


About j8o 


Hardly was Europe creeping back to civilization when, in the 
eighth century, a furious assault upon it, far worse than any earlier 
attack, broke" from every side. The Scandinavian and German 
Pagans, the Mohammedans and, later, roving bands of Mongols 
attempted to destroy it. The energy of the Gaulish and German 
ruling fa mil v which culminated in Charlemagne checked the dis¬ 
aster? but after Charlemagne’s death it was renewed more fiercely 
than ever, and Europe was barely saved by the resistance of-Alfred 
and the Count of Paris, more than a hundred years after the first 


The Faith was the particular object of the invasion of Roman 
land,” whether by Arabs and Moors, as in Spam, or by Scandinavian 
pirates, as in Britain. In what follows I presume one of the first raids 

—sav about 780. 

4 / 

For now three nights, three days and the morning 
of a fourth, they had gone easily over the long but 
broken seas under the wind called Eager, which blew 
from the north-east of the world, and had in it at 
once the vigour of the Arctic and the soul of the 

southern things which it was seeking. 

Their boat was long, broad and shallow. It was 

shallower even than most of the boats that stoo a 

winter long lined up in sheds above high-water mark 

upon the solemn shores of the Fjord: for so the New 

Builder chose to build ships, though against him 

there were in the tribe three opponents: the Fries 

who saw a curse in all outlandish things; the owner 
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of the Snake who did not desire his ship to be sur¬ 
passed; and the Elder who was gentle, and was evi¬ 
dently descended from the gods; he spoke in general 
for the village when he said that a very flat boat was a 
folly. 

Nevertheless, Hraf, whom they called the Ugly 
(because in youth he had been ugly), had his new 
ship built very broad in the beam and very shallow, 
though a trifle longer than any other; and he had it 
so built because the New Builder desired it so, and 
he followed the New Builder for this reason, that the 
New Builder’s father had been his father’s slave. 


They had found him so frozen in the forest upon 
the hills above the Fjord that he had forgotten his 
name and the place from which he came. They had 
brought him down to the hall and continually fed 
him, warmed him, and drunken him, until he was a 


man again, whereupon he became (most joyfully to 
himself and most naturally) the slave of those who 
had succoured him, and especially of their chief, Hraf 
Bold, the father of Hraf the Ugly. This frozen man, 
who had forgotten all things, was a great worker in 
wood, and having married without rites a lower 
woman of the place, had by her an only son, a child 
who grew to be called the New Builder, with whom 
Hraf the Ugly in his childhood played. Full of such 
memories and secured by the sacredness of his garth, 
which (as of a right was, to the son of a village- 
founder) had thirty feet upon the waterside, he had 
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built his ship treelv, with sacrifice to what cod he 

chose out ot the ten cods, and upon what lir.e^ bc^t 

pleased him; and he had allowed the lines to be made 

out bv the New Builder, whom manv hated and all 

admired. The New Builder’s eyes had a slope to 

them, and there were those who said that he was ot 

the blood of those little devils who lived bevond the 

# 

hich hills. 


Now, the New Builder was new enough in all con¬ 
science, but his boat was wrong, and Hral came to 
know it when in this first vovage she behaved so 
oddlv in front of the wind. l or she buried her bows 


and she vawed, and whenever a puff of wind caught 
her slantwise she pulled so abominably at the helm 
that two men had to be set to lean against it, and even 


so it kicked and struggled like a thing that was 
alive; so that whatever men were set in the watches 
one of these two, or both, perpetually cursed the 
New Builder who would set a ship upon the stocks but 

did not know how to model its frame. 

Meanwhile all these days they ran before the 


north-east wind called Eager. There was no ram. 
By dav small clouds drove hurriedly over the clean 
and sparkling sky; by night there were no clouds 
but, quite unencumbered, a protecting multitude or 
^tars- and the New Builder and Hraf, his master, sat 


covered astern. 

Forward, under the half-deck, the slaves sat 
crouched, singing and making buffoonery tor their 
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master. The wide thwarts were empty, since the 
wind was perpetually fair, and the oars were lashed 
together in pairs under the bulwarks. Upon either 
side the stays stood stiff; the pine mast, short as it 
was and stout, bent a little under the pressure of the 
gale, and from time to time as a stronger gust came 
upon them, though they were running free, the cor¬ 
dage sang. 

The thirty men that were free did nothing all day 
long, but the meaner of them threw meat to the slaves, 
or, in sheer need for merriment, went forward and 
wrestled with them under the half-deck, and the 
slaves allowed the throw. 


It was now the morning of the fourth day; the air 
was no milder than it had been at their launching, 
but a mist had begun to drift above the foam, and the 


yellow water was a sign to them that they had come 
near to Roman land. The shields were slung out¬ 
board; the arms were passed forward for cleaning, 
the slaves took on another temper, they ceased their 
jesting and they began to scour the metal to the 


accompaniment of harsh commands, and two men 

were called aft—the Seer and the Pilot. As the ship 

(which was called Broad) rolled excessively in the 

quiet water, each was bidden speak in turn in the 
fashion that ritual demanded. 


The Seer, therefore, when he had looked down a 
little in silence at the planking, balancing himself 
upon his legs to the roll of the vessel, chanted in a 
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monotone that he saw men richly clothed and priests 
who served wealthy devils, vessels of silver and of 
gold, great stores of meat preserved, men hurrying 
for life and flames lighting up the evening sky. And 
then swaying more violently in the ecstasy which 
ritual also commanded, he thought to hear the voices 
of gods and of women riding upon horses in the 
upper air. All these things he said had been sent him 
by the wind and went hurrying with the wind towards 
the farther shore. 

To this incantation the freemen listened without 


interest. 

The slaves ceased their labour and heard it with an 
absorbing fear. Hraf the Chief and the New Builder 
neither smiled nor listened. For now a generation 
past such ritual had grown empty, for it was repeated 
always in the same tone and with the same promises. 
But it was a solemn duty of theirs and of the Seer that 
the rite should be performed. Then the Seer drew 
back and lay among the wolf-skins and the Pilot took 
his place upon just that part of the planking which his 
predecessor had held; it was marked off by a large 

square of red painted upon the boards. 

It was the Pilot’s place not to speak, but to answer 

questions, and it w r as ritual for him, also, to be exact, 
harsh and short; for upon such a ritual his prestige 
reposed. But when his turn had come a new expres¬ 
sion and light filled the faces of the Chief and of the 
New Builder, since the Pilot commonly added to all 
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the ritual answers some new thing. He was chosen 
out of those to whom was handed on by their guild a 
knowledge of the farther shores of the sea. 

Hraf said: “Do you see land?” 

The Pilot answered: “I see land.” His back was 
turned to the prow. He saw no land, but such an 
answer ritual demanded. Then Hraf next said: 

“What land do you see?” 

He said: “Roman land.” 

Then Hraf asked for the third time: 

“Turn round and name the land.” 

The Pilot turned round and looked to leeward very 

carefully, intent now not upon ritual but upon actual 
things. 

Out there against the scud there was nothing but 
the run of water, and though now and then one part 
of the sky along the water seemed a little darker 
against the brume, the shadow would lift and change 
again. There was as yet no land. He stood in that 
attitude for an hour and more; and such was the 
power of religion upon these barbarians that all 
watched in silence as he gazed; but religion here was 
real; they were waiting for a certain thing. 

When he had gazed for an intolerable time he 
began to move forward, holding to the bulwarks in 
the roll that the Broad developed inordinately as she 
entered shallower water. He clambered up the three 
steps to the half-deck, he went forward under the 
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on all fours until he caught the torestav. Catching 


V. 


this with his left hand he threw himselt erect, and so 

standing lifted from its hook the sounding-line. He 

' — ^ 

swum: it three times in air, and siting it out five 
'*— * ^ 

fathoms bevond the foam ot the bow. It slipped 
through his fingers, and the little wisp ot sacred red, 


which thev called in their language “the mark,’’ 

4 ^ ^ 

hissed sharply into the sea. The line paid out astern, 
and as it paid the Pilot ran, bent and yery rapidly, att, 
dodging round the stays, catching the line again and 

O O 4 ^ 

letting it slip through his fingers. Just before he had 
got to the poop in this scramble of his the line slack¬ 
ened and he hauled. He gathered it up with the 
slack in his left hand in great loops leisurely, and 
went forward to take his place again, hanging to the 

forestay. 

There was no sound except the very little noise 
which a boat makes running dead before a failing 
wind, and now and then the slight clank of a fitting, 
jerking as she rolled. He cast again, and once again 
saw the mark hiss through the sea, and once again 
came aft, leaping and dodging like a cat, passing the 
line around the stays, but ending up this time amid¬ 
ships, feeling bottom. He went forward for the third 


time. 

This time he staved longer. The shoal was more 
and more apparent; the seas began to run across and 
tumbled; the freemen stood up in their places. The 
slaves forward peered up in curiosity above the half- 
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deck. Hraf and the New Builder alone kept their 
places undisturbed as the rank of the one and 
the respect of the other for his Chief required that 
they should do. The two men at the long and sculp¬ 
tured helm began to look more anxious and to strain 
their ears for orders. In the midst of this attention 


there suddenly appeared, right before them, a shore 
less high than a house, windswept and full of tangled 
grasses, and inland they could see, just see, those tiles, 
and that belfry of a Christian church which marked a 


Roman harbour. The Pilot cast again. The weight 
struck before the line came tautened, and the red 


mark was over water and dry. 

The Pilot called out 
and hardly had he done 

the signal ran forward and lined up, the one clinging 
to the mast forward of the sail, where he could see the 


exultantly: “Mark deep’\ 
so when three men knowing 


Pilot fully, the next just behind the mast where he 
could hear the words of his comrade, the third amid¬ 
ships to pass on the command to the helm. 


For twenty minutes after that there was a series of 
shouted orders as the weight and the line showed 
shoal to the left or to the right: 

“Left board hard!” “Right board all!” 

“Right board hard]” “Right!” and “Hard over!” 
twice, as there came a sudden bend in the channel. 

Then the tide took the Broad , the peak, which had 
been dropped during this manoeuvre, was hoisted 
again, the banks were clear, close and defined, the 
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pace was rapid, the water calm. They reefed up the 
^ail to see well under it, and all of them knew that 
they were at last in a Roman river. 

let go 

up the stream, small hamlets from which men fled 
or from the shores of which the bolder aimed at 



past them in disdain, as they swept 


them ineffectual arrows. At last, after miles of going 
so between the marshes, they saw before them a great 


group of square towers and roofs, and especially that 
cluster of churches which were for them the mark of 


plunder. 

But already the weight came up muddy, and, even 
for the light draught of the Broad , the river had 
grown doubtful. The heavy stone which was their 
mooring (for they despised the Roman anchor) was 
slung overboard at the bows, and its cable was fas¬ 
tened to bitts. The down stream, already strong with 


inland water and with the slack of the tide, kept them 
steady. The slaves were landed; they cast up a mound 

and were set to watch. 

The next day these few pirates demanded ransom 
■of the outer monasteries of Norwich. 
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27th July ( or , as we should say , yth August') 1588. 

The Ark-Royall was, during the struggle with the Armada, the 
flagship of the English Lord Admiral, a landsman, one of the 
Howards, a family recently grown very powerful through the wealth 
taken from the Church. 

The Straits of Dover, when one approaches them 
from the east, are like the mouth of a great river, nor 
do they ever bear that aspect more than at sunset, 
when, if one is in mid-stream and the day has been 
clear, one sees quite close upon either hand, not ten 
miles off each way, the highlands of either shore, 
those highlands branching outwards till they are lost 
on the horizon as might be lost the spreading high¬ 
lands of an estuary. 

If the stream be at the ebb the illusion is enhanced, 
for one sees the pouring out of the flood in the way 
that a river should go; it is then not difficult to forget 
the North Sea behind one, and to imagine, as one 
drifts down the mid-channel towards the colour in the 
west, that one is still embraced by the land, and that 
one is only just now setting out to sea. The sun 
broadens into a long belt of haze before it touches 
the horizon, and the light of it catches either line of 
cliffs. It seems a very peaceful sea. 

July 27th, 1588, was of this kind. The sun was 
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setting beyond the shoals of the Varne and all the 
great roundel of Spanish ships were clustered in a 
group from Gris-nez eastward, coming up very slowly 

sailed above an easy 
ground not far from the French land. The huge bulk 
of transports, high forward and astern, cast long 
shadows upon the calm; it was the merest breath of 
wind that carried the Armada on, or rather, just held 
it against the strong coastwise stream. When the 

O O 

last of them and the slowest had passed outside the 
shoals that cluster under the steep of Gris-nez the 
rattling of chains began through the clear and silent 
air; there were signals both with bugles and with 
bunting, a gun was fired, and the wide fleet dropped 
anchor in fifteen fathom and rode, every ship with its 



against the tide; they 


bows upstream and every high poop in the blaze of 
the sunset. It was Saturday evening. All week long 
they had crawled and beaten up the Channel, and all 
week long the little English craft with their much 
heavier artillery had stood the recoil of their own 
great guns and had peppered the enemy from well out 
of range; and one ship the Spaniards had lost by 
collision so that she lagged and Drake caught her, 
full of gold, and another a traitor had fired, and this 
also, or the charred hulk of it, had been towed into 


an English harbour. 


The Lord Admiral of England all that week had 
followed in the Ark-Royall. He had followed them by 
day and by night; all the hours a man can see to fire 
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he ordered the intermittent cannonade, and now upon 
this calm evening, with the northerly breeze gone 
westward and dying down, he and his men came up 
between the Spaniards and the sun. They also cast 
anchor just out of range, and from beyond the Straits 
from round the North Foreland came thirty more 
from London and joined the line. 


It was soon dark. Long before midnight the craft 
began to swing, the smaller English vessels coming 
quickly round to the bubbling of the flood tide as it 


swirled round Gris-nez, the larger Spanish transports 
catching the stream more slowly, but at last turned 
also east and west to the change of the sea, and with 
the turn of the tide the wind rose, though at first but 
little, and blew steadily out of the west and south in a 


gentle and constant manner, and the sky clouded. 
The beacon upon Dover cliff flickered far off to the 


west and the northward; one could see bonfires or the 


glare of them against the sky of the Weald, and there 


were more lights than usual passing up and down the 
English shore. Upon the French, the tall Pharos of 
Calais alone shone over the marshy flats. Gris-nez 
was a huge lump against the darkness. But all the 
surface of the sea was dotted with the lamps of the 
fleets and the broken water was full of glints and 

reflections. 


In Dunkirk, a very few miles up the shore, waited 
that army which, if in any manner it could have 
crossed the day’s march of salt water, would have 
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raised the Catholic north of England, occupied the 
indifferent south, and held London—to the complete 
reversal of the fate of Europe. Farther still up coast, 
at Nieuport, was their reserve. It was midnight and 
past midnight; the Sunday morning had begun, and 
the wind, chopping a little northward and uncertain, 
but in general a little south of west, blew in gusts that 
soon joined to half a gale. The sea rose, and along the 
line of the sand and under the dark steep beyond, the 
long white line of breakers was very clear through the 
darkness. 

Aboard the Ark-Royall the Lord Admiral Howard, 
the landsman, took counsel and did as he was told. 
They took eight ships of the worst, cleared them and 
stuffed them with all manner of burnable and missile 
things, they put in barrels of pitch and of powder, 
great stones and round shot, beams of dry wood and 
slack cordage. They warped them round in the 
difficulty and tossing of that weather till they pointed 
upstream, and they set square sails on each that the 
wind should catch them, so that with the gale and the 
flood tide together they might bear down upon the 
Spanish fleet. These derelicts were held by warps 
from the stern, and the sails so set strained the warps 
too powerfully until the signal was given. Then, 
with great dispatch, the last men left aboard touched 
fire to the matches in twenty places upon one or the 
other, and tumbled over the side. The strands that 

held them were cut, and as the first flames leapt from 
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their decks they careened before the wind against the 
Armada. It was about two o’clock in the morning. 

From the Ark-Royall , at the head of the English 
line, was a sight not seen again in history. The con¬ 
flagration burnt up enormous, clear and high, blazing 
first from the sterns of the fireships, and showing the 
square sails brilliant red against the night. The gale 
blew the flames before it in broad sheets, and one 
could hear the roaring of them even against the wind. 
Down weather that floating town of Spanish galleys 
shone out as the dreadful light came near; the tum¬ 
bling and foaming sea in a circle all around was con¬ 


spicuous in the strong glare, and the shape of 

every wave was marked clearly for a cable’s length 
around. 


The Armada awoke. Among the thousands who 
crowded the decks, impeding the haste of the sailors 
as they ran to let the anchors go, were many who re¬ 
membered that same awful sight upon the Scheldt 
three years before, when the fireships had driven 
against Parma’s boom. There was no time for the 
slow work of the capstans; men took axes and hacked 
at the cables forward; the canvas was run up as might 
be in such a medley, and the monstrous hulks paid 
round in a very varied manner, confused and ham¬ 
pering one another as their headsails, with the sheets 
hard aweather, caught the gale. Not a few, on whom 
too much had been set or too hastily, careened a 
moment dangerously to leeward, then recovered; 
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there were shouts everywhere and a babel of orders; 
men running with fenders to hang over the sides, as 
one big wall of wood or another surged up too near 
in the darkness; at last all were turned and free, and 
the herd of them went driving before the south-west 
wind along that perilous shore. The men on the 
Ark-Royall and the Lord Admiral, watching from the 
height of the rail, cursed to see no fireship get home. 
The set of the seas and the slant of the wind drove 


one after another upon the flat stretches of the beach, 
and there they burnt out, bumping higher and higher 
as the tide rose along the flats, and to their burning 
was added dull explosions as the fire reached their 

powder. But the Spanish fleet was gone. 

The Ark-Royall also weighed anchor and all her 

sisters with her to take up that long chase again. It 
seemed that the attempt had failed—but with the 
weather that was to be and the port of embarkation 
passed, the invasion could never come; this island 
had been certainly saved before the stormy morning 
broke beyond the marshes of the lowlands. 


There was lightning all over heaven before it was 
day, and the raging water was a little tamed by cata¬ 
racts of rain. The light grew dully through the 
furious weather, the Spanish line was scattered twenty 
miles thwart of the Flanders shore; their leading ships 
could see the opening ot Ostend, their laggards were 
still far west of Nieuport and near their panic ot the 
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night. Off Gravelines the long-range artillery of the 
English caught them. In spite of the gale each fleet 
rallied to the sound of the cannon, and all that Sunday 
long the guns answered each other without a pause, 
but the English had the range and the weather, and 
the gigantic Spanish fabrics, leaning away from the 
blast, shot short or high, while the English broad¬ 
sides, leaning downward and toward the mark, 
poured in an accurate fire; those smaller vessels also 
turned well and quickly even in such a sea, making of 
themselves a changing target, but having fixed tar¬ 
gets before them in the lumbering masses of their 
opponents. The success of their gunnery lent them 
hardihood, and the more daring would sweep quite 
close to the Spanish sides and sheer off again; so was 
Drake’s ship chiefly struck. Had he chosen he might 
have avoided any such offence and have done his 
work at full range and in safety, but he was warm to 
it, and the dancing manoeuvre pleased him. He was 
hulled forty times, but he swam. 

When the night fell this running business had got 
off the mouth of the Scheldt. The wind backed a 
little and grew stronger, but no longer toward the 
land; the great Armada ran northward before it into 
the midst of a widening sea, and so up and away, and 
an end to the great concern. 

But the men of the Ark-Royall (which had com¬ 
manded all that success) did not know its greatness, 
and the Lord Admiral, back in port from putting the 
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enemy past the Firth, was fearful of their return, and 
wrote to Walsingham: “Sir—Sure bind, sure find. 
A kingdom is a great wager. Sir, you know security 

is dangerous.” 

He might have spared his ink; the thing was done. 
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That strange, that even novel, that magical thing— 
the aspect of one’s own land from the sea—is passing 
out of the literature of the English. I wonder why? 
I wondered at it the more last week when I went down 
the coast of Dorset and Devon in my boat under a 
brilliant sky with a happy north-east following wind 
and saw the splendid regiment of cliff's martialled in 
its vast curve eastward from Strait Point to that faint 
and doubtful wedge on the horizon which was 
Portland Bill. 

Of landscape from within the land our modern 
literature has had far more than enough, a surfeit and 
a gorge of it. The theme came tumbling in with the 
French Revolution and fairly boiled over. But 
though our time has all in its favour for catching once 
again l;he marvel, the unique emotion, which fills a 
man when he sees his own land from the sea, for 
some reason the aspect is forgotten. 

For one man that came into England from over¬ 
seas and saw that sight in old days there are a hundred 
now. You may say that pretty well all the leisured 
class, which unhappily is the chief fabricator of verse 
and prose, has thus seen England. Yet in the verse 
and prose they fabricate I recollect but very little 
mention of the thing—and again I wonder why? 
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all 


If a man were to waste himself upon mere descrip¬ 
tion he could get no better matter for his pen, and 
none that should more fill his page. The incessant 
change; the splendid emphasis, now of this and now 
of that, upon the distant shore; the odd particularity, 
on a clear day, of details one would never hope to 
match inland; the vision, equally removed from com¬ 
mon experience, of a vague something not to be 
seized when the mist plays with the coastline or when 
a haze in a hot noon covers the land; the invitation 
of harbours; the curious, unexpected, opening of 
points; the revelation of new things perpetually- 
this goes nearly unexpressed. Now and then you get 
it in the way that is the best way to express any pro¬ 
found emotion in literature—I mean elliptically. 
Notably have you it in the splendid: 

Sweeping by shores w’here the names are the names of the \ictones 
of England, 

in writing which Newbolt left his country his debtor. 

But it is very rare indeed to-day. 

There is in this aspect of land from the sea I know 
not what of continual discovery and adventure, and 
therefore of youth, or, if you prefer a more mystical 
term, of resurrection. That which you thought you 
knew so well is quite transformed, and as you gaze 
you begin to think of the people inhabiting the firm 
earth beyond that line of sand as some unknown and 
happy people; or, if you remember their arrangements 
of wealth and poverty and their ambitious follies, 
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they seem not tragic but comic to you, thus isolated 
as you are on the waters and free from it all. You 
think of landsmen as on a stage. And, again, the 
majesty of the Land itself takes its true place and 
properly lessens the mere interest in one’s fellows. 
Nowhere does England take on personality so 
strongly as from the sea. 

Whether the cause be northern climate or some 
other thing, even height, the awfulness of land up¬ 
lifted, which is so especially stirring to modern men 
and has produced the modern worship of mountains, 
seems to have a different and a greater quality when 
you adore it from the level of the seas. No inland 
effect of mountains that I have come across in my life 
(and I have come across many all over the world) can 
match that sight which so few have seen—the solemn 
amphitheatre of the Welsh giants standing in rank 
round the northern corner of Cardigan Bay. Yet, 
who has given us a picture of it? There may be such 
a picture somewhere, but at any rate it is not famous. 
The place is little visited by leisured sails, for there is 
no harbour save Port Madoc, with a very difficult 
fair-way, and shoal. The outer sea also is shoal, and 
there runs across it for miles, like a barrier, the cause¬ 
way of St. Patrick, almost out of water, and having at 
its end the mournful tolling of a great bell. None 
have occasion, I suppose, to visit that triangle of our 
seas except those who trade for slate into the little 

haven. It is upon no track, the great steamers never 
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visit it. You lie there in some summer calm, and 
those hills which are (by mere measurement) so small 
compared with the great ranges of Europe, not a 
third ot the AIds or the Pyrenees, stand out as 

i ¥ ' 

tremendously, or more tremendously, than the awful 
cliffs of Araxas or than that dreadful Gulf of Air be¬ 
yond which, from the Jura, loom the peaks beyond 
Lake Leman. You seem, as you look on that em¬ 
bayed rank of mightiness and 
anchor in the presence of great individual and lasting 
powers, of sentient and watching, though eternally 
silent, things. 

And there is another landscape of the sea, which is 
that where two countries stand upon either side from 
the midway of a passage; it is a sight which explains 
history for one better than most things of travel. 
Often enough one is told, for instance, how the Irish 
hills of Wicklow can be caught from the Snowdon 
range or those of Wexford from the lesser heights of 
the south, the line of Pembrokeshire near Fishguard 
and St. Davids. But I remember something which 
makes one realize the separation and the neighbour¬ 
hood of the two islands far better than such an inland 

view: I remember how on a certain N . ^ 

very clear and frosty, with a touch ot snow upon the 
hillsides, the Wexford heights and the \\ elsh stood 
equidistant from the deck; each plain and neigh¬ 
bourly, yet with all that sea between. Nor shall I ever 

forget a certain late evening in summer, twenty \ears 
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ago, when the sun set upon an even sea line, flooding 
the dark water with crimson, and how Gris-nez and 
the Kentish cliffs to the left and to the right gave to 
the narrows of the Channel the aspect of a great river 
mouth, so that one thought, as one gazed, of those 
wide mountain estuaries of the West, along the coast 
of the Pacific, where such a river as the Columbia 
swells down into the sea. 

But of all those sacramental sights the chief is the 
landfall from very far away. When a man after days 
at sea first hesitates whether some tenuous outline or 
level patch barely perceived, a vast way off, is land or 
cloud and then comes to the moment of certitude and 
knows it for land, all his mind changes; the ship be¬ 
comes a different thing; the world, which has been 
formless and simple, takes on at once name and char¬ 
acter. He is back among human things. 
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Through the flats that bound the North Sea and 
shelve into it imperceptibly, merging at last with 
the shallow flood, and re-emerging in distant sand¬ 
banks and less conspicuous shoals, run facing each 
other two waterways far inland, which are funnels 
and entries, as it were, scoured by the tide. 

Each has at the end of the tideway a narrow, placid, 
inland stream, from whence the broader, noisier sea 
part also takes its name. Each has been and will 
always be famous in the arms and in the commerce of 
Europe. Each forms a sort of long great street of 
ships crowded in a traffic to and fro. For each has its 
great port. The one Antwerp, the other London. The 
Scheldt is the name of the first, which leads to Ant¬ 
werp, and makes the opportunity for that great 
market of the world. But the second is the River of 
London, much older in its destinies, and probably 
more destined to endure in its functions of com¬ 
merce. 

I know not how to convey that picture in the mind, 
which the eyes do not see, and yet by which a man is 
haunted if he has read enough of books and seen the 
maps, when he comes up through the Narrows of 
Dover Straits from the wide, empty seas three days 
behind and knows that there lies before his owner a 
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choice between the eastern and the western gate. 
That choice is in the case of every ship determined 
long before. She has the dull duty to do of turning 
to the right or to the left, and her orders bind her to 
the river of the Netherlands or of England as it may 
be. But if you will consider many centuries and the 
changing adventures of business you will still—as you 
pass northward between the two shores of Flanders 
and of Britain, and as you see their recession upon 
either side of the northern way which opens before 
you—understand that doubt upon the future and the 
rivalry of the two rivers which is soon to be so deeply 
impressed upon the politics of our time. 

I could think of the Scheldt and of the Thames as 
two antagonists facing each other before conflict 
across a marked arena, which is that of the shallow, 
tumbling, and yellow water of the North Sea; or as 
two forces pitted one against the other, streams each 
of which would force the other back if it could find 
the strength; or as two Courts in a perpetual jealousy 
one of the other, intriguing and making and losing 
point after point in a game of polity. 

When the statisticians have done their talk—and 
very brainless it is—of resources and of metals, two 
opposing lives are left standing behind either of the 
great towns, and either of the great sea rivers. The 
one is the experiment of the modern Germanies; the 
other is the founded tradition of England; and the 
more closely a man considers each of these the greater 
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contrast does he discover between the causes’of 
either’s energy of come and go. 

A third great tidal river is also concerned with these 
seas, also helps to determine their commerce, also 
supports its great inland town. That river is the 
Seine, and I shall, in the pages which follow, use the 
Seine also for the example it affords in the analogies 
and contrasts and parallels which I propose to draw. 
But it is the Scheldt and the Thames which still re¬ 
main the greater opponents. The united political 
life of Gaul, which was inherited and transformed by 
the French Monarchy, forbade the growth of a great 
commerce to the north. Paris became not only the 


political centre of France but its main market as well, 

• « — * Alt 


to-day 


that is, the 


«r — - - 

traffic of its port—is greater than that of any maritime 
town in the country. Only if Normandy had de¬ 
veloped as an independent state would Rouen have 
become what Antwerp and London have become. 
Rouen would then have been, without doubt, the 


point of transhipment between the inland and the 
maritime waterways, and the distance of the town 
from coal would hardly have affected it more than does 
the distance of London. Its situation as a political 
junction would have determined its greatness. As it 
is the Lower S£ine may be set beside the Scheldt and 
the Thames for an illustration in their topography and 
in the origins of their human settlements, but it does 
not afford a true commercial parallel to-day, and 
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Rouen is no third rival to the two great ports which 
are before our eyes and in this generation struggling 
for primacy. 

It is the custom of sailors to speak of that water by 
which they approach a great town under the name of 
the town. Men coming up from Yarmouth Roads 
inland do not speak of the Yare, but of Norwich 
River. For to the sailor the river is but a continuation 
of, or an access to, his port, and the Lower Thames 
is thus universally known from the sea as London 
River. The term is an accidental one, but it contains 
the true history of the connexion between the stream 
and the town. The Thames made London. London 
is a function of the Thames, and it is in such a con¬ 
nexion that I propose to regard it in this essay: Lon¬ 
don as the great crossing place of the Thames, and 
as the custodian and fruit of what early may have been 
the chief ferry, but has for nearly two thousand years 
been the chief bridge; London as the market of which 
the Thames is the approach and the port; London as 
a habitation of which the great street is the Thames, 
a street for centuries the main highway of its people, 
lost for a time and now recovering its ancient use; 
London as the civil and religious head of revenues 
which were drawn from the Thames Valley; and 
London as the determinant, through its position upon 
the Thames, of English military history. 

This intimate connexion between the city and the 
river we all instinctively feel, and the two are con- 
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nected together as no other waterway with its capital 

can be connected throughout Europe. For the 

Thames is all that even’ other river is to every other 

* * 

capital wherever some great stream is connected with 
a chief citv. But whereas in every other case it is but 

• 4 

one or another of the functions of such a stream that 
history can remark, in the case of London it can re- 

4 * 

mark them all. Little sea-borne traffic reaches Paris 
bv the Seine; the Tiber could never be a street for 
Rome; Vienna neglects the Danube; Antwerp pro¬ 
tects no great crossing, nor has ever been the nucleus 
of a State; Rouen—the nearest parallel—was not the 
strategical pivot of Normandy, nor ever formed, as 
London forms, a chief fraction in the economic power 
of its province. The two rivers which are sacred to 
Lyons never fed that town; the Rhone watered but 
did not lead to Arles. The towns of Lombardy de¬ 
pend upon the fertility of the Po Valley, but thestream 
is nothing to their commerce or to their political 

Vw _ 

eminence, and Milan, and Venice, and Turin are 
independent of it. Saragossa was the mistress of 
Aragon, but the Ebro did not make Saragossa, and 
as for Madrid, the trickle which runs below Madrid 
is best described in the story of the Spanish patriot 
who was dying of thirst after battle, but upon being 
offered a cup of water, said: “Give it to the poor 
Manzanares.” Lisbon and Cadiz are maritime, not 
fluvial, and look where you will throughout the 
civilization of Europe you will not find, save in the 
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case of London, this complete interdependence be¬ 
tween a great town and its river. 

In tracing or establishing this intimate bond be¬ 
tween London and the Thames one must guard 
against an error which the modern reader rightly sus¬ 
pects and is justly ready to criticize or to deny when 
it appears in any piece of historical writing. That 
error is the error of materialism. 

A generation ago, it was universal, and there was 
no phenomenon in the story of England or of Europe 
from the emplacement of a city to the growth of the 
Church which was not traced to inanimate causes 
superior to, and independent of, any action of the 
Will. This philosophy narrowed, distorted, and dried 
up every department of knowledge, and while the 
area of learning increased with a rapidity hitherto 
unknown, the spirit inhabiting that conquest was 
starved. It was as though the time could not contain 
at once the energy to discover and the energy to 
know, and as though the covering of so vast a field in 
so short a period was achieved inevitably at a cost of 
profundity. That a bias towards the mechanical and 
the necessary should be present in the physical 
sciences in chemistryfor instance—is to be expected, 
that it should have invaded biology wasless excusable, 
but that it should have been permitted to affect (as it 
did) the business native to man—his building, his 
institutions, his very dreams—was an excessive blun¬ 
der, and the spirit of all the younger men to-day is 
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running if anything too strongly in reaction against 
that ebb-tide of the soul. They reject the dogmas of 
their fathers which would bend everything man has 
done to material circumstance, which would talk of 
man as the slave rather than the master of his instru¬ 
ments, and which, in an argument absurdly circular, 
“interpreted history in the terms of Economics : 


and they are right. 

Even in the sphere of topography, where the 
physical limitations of human action are the main 
subject of the writer, they expect a full admission of 
the soul of man and even—which is very wise some 


recognition of that mysterious genius which inhabits 

every place and is perhaps its vital part. 

They are right. No one can see the marriage be¬ 
tween London and its river without wondering in 


what degree things other than ponderable and meas¬ 
urable things may enter into the habitation of man. 
There is nothing man does, of course, which has not 
in it the soul. But it may be also true that there is 
nothing done to man wherein some soul is not also. 
Now the homes of man and the air and the water and 
the wind and the earth, against which in part and 


with which in part those homes arise, are so woven in 
with his fate—which is a spiritual fate—that we must 
properly lend to these insensate things some contro- 
ling motive; and we may rightly say, though only by 
the use of metaphor, that all these things have a 
spirit within them. I cannot get away from it that 
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the Thames may be alive, and London most certainly 
is. 

But all these things, though one may put them in 
the form of statements, are really questions; and 
questions to which no sort of answer has yet been 
discovered. 
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Of the many things which the modern world has lost, 
one which it should deeply regret is the coming into 
a foreign harbour under sail. The gradual approach, 
the uncertainty and skill of entry, the uncertainty 
of hour, the human and as it were domestic craft 
of the thing, especially in a vessel of no great 
size, make it an adventure compared with which 
our’mechanical repeated precision may rather be 


called a doom. 


It will return in time; though in what form we 
know not. It must return, as must other human and 
natural things, because our mechanical civilization is 
self-destructive. But it will not return until an obliv¬ 
ion shall have intervened, and meanwhile there are 
some who can still taste the joy of it-those who are 
wise enough to depend upon their own sail and to 


forswear the motor. . , A 

We began that morning with no precise knowledg 

of our position. The night had been dear and before 

dawn we had watched two known lights far off, from 

which we had taken bearings-a high lighthouse on 

I promontory and far out to sea a lightship recently 

Pa So d long as the darkness lasted we knew our posi¬ 
tion accumtely enough from these, but when it was 
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full day we lost that advantage and at the same time 

could see nothing of the land. 

It is often so at sea, a light can be seen through 
darkness under conditions of visibility which do not 
allow you to make out a coast. 

By the second hour of daylight we were uncertain 
as to perhaps a mile and a half wher$ we lay. It was 
an uncertainty that would grow, until we could dis¬ 
cern the land, and even then it might not be easy 
to find a mark. The elements of that uncertainty 
were the rate of the tides and the pace at which we 
were moving slowly through the water, under a light 
wind that sometimes half failed and often veered. 

It is curious how, in mornings of this kind, you 
seem to have a clear-cut horizon, as though you were 
far out of sight of land, but when you look to where 
the land should be, though it is fairly high and not 
twenty miles away—perhaps not a dozen—you seem 
to be looking upon nothing but the bare horizon sky. 

Our departure then was from the known position 
at the end of the darkness, when the lights had been 
put out in the full dawn; and we had to reckon after 
that by a guess at the rate of the tide and the tables 
of its stream, and by a guess at the rate of the boat 
through the water. 

For though we improvised a rough log the airs were 
so light and capricious that it was guess-work only. 

Before it was mid-morning a steadier breeze arose 

well round from the south-east, so that we could 
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point in the direction we had to follow, just so much 
west of south as would sail her fully. But still as we 
kept that course under a sky now open and full of 
sunlight, nothing appeared upon the horizon before 
us. It was not until the sun had been up three hours 
or more that the sky to the southward showed for the 

4 • 

first time a grey belt, of which at first, though we 
knew that in the main it must be land, we could not 
tell whether some part of it might not be mist. 

I had made the same entry seven years before, and 
had a fairly good memory of how the coast should 
look round about the harbour mouth, how the main 
buildings of the town on the hill stood against the 
sky, and all those marks whereby one makes a foreign 
harbour, but as yet the grey belt, though it gradually 

broadened, seemed unfamiliar. 

But it was land for certain now. We had crossed 

the sea. 

It was not until we were within four or five miles of 
the shore that anything distinguishable could guide 
us, but I thought I saw a small lump in the greyness 
which should be the main church on the hilltop above 

the harbour. 

The wind still held steady from east of south, and 
even freshened somewhat, but it would be more than 
an hour before we were within the breakwater even i 

the breeze held as it was. 

Next it was possible to distinguish a monument on 

the skyline, next a distant hill, until at last, knowing 
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fully what I had before me, I was able to shape a true 
course. But we could not point to the entrance, the 
closest we could come pointed about a mile west of 
the piers. However, we had the luck of the tide, 
which was now flowing eastward, and we might hope 
to make harbour without going about. 

It depended upon the continuance of that morning 
breeze. Our luck held, and we came slipping into the 
fairway, rather blanketed on the windward side by 
the piles of the eastward pier. There was no bar of 
which we need take heed with our light draught of 
six feet, and the stream at the flow bore us up easily 
into the big basin within. 

So sharply divided are the sea and the land in the 

memories and instincts of our race that coming thus 

into port, even into a port of one’s own country, has 

about it something of discovery and of change. But 

much more does a foreign port so affect us—and of 

all foreign ports, in Europe at least, I think French 
ports the most. 


It is in part perhaps the 


very proximity of their 


coast to ours which emphasizes this contrast, but it is 
also a difference between the tw r o civilizations, which 
is much more than that of language or even of social 
habit; it is alive with repulse and contradiction. 

What is well done on one side is done ill on the 


other, and since men always note and praise what they 
themselves do well and think unimportant what they 
themselves do ill, there is not only contradiction, but 
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antipathy. I am not reluctant to recognize that anti¬ 
pathy, I am increasingly interested to note it, nor can 
I believe that it will decline with greater intercourse— 

rather the other way about. 

* 

I have crossed the Channel under my own sail often 
enough, and by machinery in the midst of a packed 
and bullied herd much more than a hundred times. 


I crossed it first at the age of three weeks and I have 
had occasion to go back and forth at some few months 
interval ever since. And certainly in the years when 
I could first judge things at all there was less differ¬ 
ence between the two shores than there is now. 


The spiritual gulf has grown deeper and wider, 
even for those who know the literature and history 


of the opposing societies. 

The thing has come to a point at which it is not 

easy for the one to understand how the other survives, 

and I have heard the less instructed in either country 

confidently prophesy the approaching fall of the other. 

The more instructed put it more mildly, affirming 

and taking for granted the inferiority and decline of 

the other rather than its immediate doom. Too much 

experience has made my own position in all this a 

peculiar one, and my permanent wonder is that the 

nations refuse to learn one from the other. 

They were once, not so long ago, neighbouring 
provinces in a common Christendom; they are now so 
individual that they are becoming incapable of mutual 
comprehension; now what end can there be to that. 
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When a man first sees Africa, if it is just before the 
rising of the sun, he perceives, right up against a clean 
horizon, what appear to be islands standing out dis¬ 
tinct and sharp above the sea. 

At this hour a wind is often blowing from the east¬ 
ward, and awakens the Mediterranean as though it 
came purposely at dawn to make the world ready for 
the morning. The little waves leap up beneath it, 
steep towards their shadows, and the bows of the 
ship that had surged all night through a rolling calm 
begin, as sailors say, to “speak”: the broken water 
claps and babbles along the side. In this way, if he 
has good fortune, the traveller comes upon a new 
land. It is that land, shut off from all the rest be¬ 
tween the desert and the sea, which the Arabs call 
the Island of the West, the Maghreb, but to which 
we in Europe for many hundred years have given the 
name of Barbary: as it says in the song about freedom: 

. . . as large as a Lion reclined 
By the rivers of Barbary. 

It is the shore that runs, all built upon a single plan, 
from Tunis and the Gulf of Carthage to Tangier \ 
that was snatched from Europe in one great cavalry 
charge twelve hundred years ago, and is now at last 
again in the grasp of Europe. 
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For many hours the traveller will sail towards it 
until at last he comes to a belt of smooth water which, 
in such weather, fringes all that coast, and then he 
finds that what he saw at morning was not a line of 
islands, but the tops of high hills standing in a range 
along the sea: 

light and a m< 
and beyond them he sees far off inland the first but¬ 
tress mountains which hold up the plateaux of Atlas. 

The country which he thus approaches differs in 
its fortune and history from all others in the world. 
The soil and the relief of the Maghreb, coupled with 


they show darker against a stronger 
re southerly sun as he draws nearer, 


its story, have made it peculiar and, as it were, a 
symbol of the adventures of Europe. Ever since our 
Western race began its own life and entered into its 
ceaseless struggle against the East, this great bastion 
has been held and lost again; occupied by our ene¬ 
mies and then taken back as our power re-arose. The 
Phcenician ruled it; Rome wrested it back; it fell for 
the last time when the Roman Empire declined; its 


reconquest has been the latest fruit of our recovery. 

It is thoroughly our own. The race that has in¬ 
habited it from its origin and still inhabits it is our 
race; its climate and situation are ours; it is at the 
farthest limit from Asia; it is an opposing shore of 
our inland sea; it links Sicily to Spain; it retains in 
every part of it the Menhirs and the Dolmens, the 
great stones at which our people sacrificed when they 
began to be men: yet even in the few centuries of 
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written history foreign gods have twice been wor¬ 
shipped there and foreign rulers have twice held it for 
such long spaces of time that twice its nature has been 
forgotten. Even to-day, when our reoccupation 
seems assured, we speak of it as though it were by 
some right originally Oriental, and by some destiny 
certain to remain so. During the many centuries of 
our decline and of our slow resurrection, these coun¬ 
tries were first cut off so suddenly and so clean from 


Christendom, next steeped so long and so thoroughly 
in an alien religion and habit of law, that their very 
dress and language changed; and until a man has 


recognized at last the faces beneath the turbans, and 


has seen and grown familiar with the great buildings 
which Rome nowhere founded more solidly than in 
these provinces, he is deceived by the tradition of an 
immediate past and by the externals of things: he sees 
nothing but Arabs around him, and feels himself an 
intruder from a foreign world. 

Of this Eastern spirit, which is still by far the 
strongest to be found in the states of Barbary, an 
influence meets one long before one has made land. 
The little ships all up and down the Mediterranean, 
and especially as one nears the African coast, are in 
their rig and their whole manner Arabian. 


There is a sort of sail which may be called the 
original of all sails. It is the sail with which antiquity 
was familiar. It brought the ships to Tenedos and 
the Argo carried it. The Norwegians had it when they 
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were pirates a thousand years ago. They have it still. 
It is nearer a lug-sail than anything else, and indeed 
our Deal luggers cam’ something very near it. It is 
almost a square sail, but the yard has a slight rake 
and there is a bit of a peak to it. It is the kind of sail 
which seems to come first into the mind of any man 
when he sets out to use the wind. It is to be seen con- 
tinuallv to-day hoisted above small boats in the north 

* J 

of Europe. 

But this sail is too simple. It will not go close to 
the wind, and in those light and variable airs which 
somehow have no force along the deck, it hangs 
empty and makes no way because it has no 

height. 

Now when during that great renaissance of theirs 
in the seventh century the Arabs left their deserts 
and took to the sea, they became for a short time in 
sailing, as in philosophy, the teachers of their new 
subjects. They took this sail which they had found 
in all the ports they had conquered along this coast- 
in Alexandria, in Cyrene, in Carthage, in Caesarea— 
they lightened and lengthened the yard, they lifted 
the' peak up high, they clewed down the foot, and 
very soon they had that triangular lateen sail which 
will, perhaps,'remain when every other evidence of 
their early conquering energy has disappeared. W ith 
such a sail they drove those first fleets of theirs which 
gave them at once the islands and the commerce ot 
the Mediterranean. It was the sail which permitted 
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their invasion of the northern shores and the unhappy 
subjection of Spain. 

We Europeans have for now some seven hundred 
years, from at least the Third Crusade, so constantly 
used this gift of Islam that we half forget its origin. 
You may see it in all the Christian harbours of the 
Mediterranean to-day, in every port of the Portu¬ 
guese coast, and here and there as far north as the 
Channel. It is not to be seen beyond Cherbourg, 
but in Cherbourg it is quite common. The harbour- 
boats that run between the fleet and the shore hoist 


these lateens. Yet it is not of our own making, and, 
indeed, it bears a foreign mark which is very distinct, 
and which puzzles every northerner when first he 
comes across this sail: it reefs along the yard. Why 
it should do so neither history nor the men that 
handle it can explain, since single sails are mani¬ 
festly made to reef from the foot to the leech, where 


a man can best get at them. Not so the lateen. If you 
carry too much canvas and the wind is pressing her 


you must take it in from aloft, or, it must be sup¬ 
posed, lower the whole on deck. And this foreign, 
quaint, unusual thing which stamps the lateen every¬ 
where is best seen when the sail is put away in har¬ 
bour. It does not lie down along the deck as do ours 
in the north, but right up along the yard, and the 
yard itself is kept high at the masthead, making a 
great bow across the sky, and (one would say) tempt- 
ing Providence to send a gale and wreck it. Save for 
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this mark—which may have its uses, but seems to 
have none and to be merely barbaric—the lateen is 
perfect in its kind, and might be taken with advan¬ 
tage throughout the world (as it is throughout all 
this united sea) for the uniform sail. For this kind of 
sail is, for small craft, the neatest and the swiftest in 
the world, and, in a general way, will lie closer to the 
wind than any other. Our own fore-and-aft rig is 
nothing else but a lateen cut up into mainsail, fore¬ 
sail, and jib, for the convenience of handling. 

The little ships, so rigged, come out like heralds 
far from the coast to announce the old dominion of 
the East and of the religion that made them: of the 
united civilization that has launched them over all its 
seas, from east of India to south of Zanzibar and 
right out here in the western place which we are so 
painfully recovering. They are the only made thing, 
the only form we accepted from the Arab: and we did 
well to accept it. The little ships are a delight. 

You see them everywhere. They belong to the sea 
and they animate it. They are similar as waves are 
similar: they are different as waves are different. 
They come into a hundred positions against the light. 

They heel and run with every mode of energy. 

There is nothing makes a man’s heart so buoyant 
as to see one of the little ships bowling along breast- 
hicrh towards him, with the wind and the clouds be¬ 
hind it, careering over the sea. It seems to have bor¬ 
rowed something of the air and something ot t e 
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water, and to unite them both and to be their off¬ 
spring and also their bond. When they are middle¬ 
way over the sea towards one under a good breeze, 
the little ships are things to remember. 

So it is when they carry double sail and go, as we 
say of our schooners, “wing and wing.” For they can 
carry two sails when the wind is moderate, and es¬ 
pecially when the vessel is running before it, but these 
two sails are not carried upon two masts, but both 
upon the same mast. The one is the common or 
working sail, carried in all weathers. The other is a 
sort of spinnaker, of which you may see the yard lying 
along decks in harbour or triced up a little by the 
halyard, so as to swing clear of the hands. 

When the little ships come up like this with either 
sail well out and square and their course laid straight 
before the general run of a fresh sea, rolling as they 
go, it is as though the wind had a friend and compan¬ 
ion of its own, understanding all its moods, so easily 
and rapidly do they arrive towards the shore. A little 
jib (along this coast at least) is bent along the fore¬ 
stay, and the dark line of it marks the swing and 
movement of the whole. So also when you stand and 

ng for 

the horizon along a slant of the Levantine, with the 
breeze just on their quarter and their laden hulls 
careening a trifle to leeward, you would say they were 
great birds, born of the sea, and sailing down the 
current from which they were bred. The peaks of 
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their tall sails have a turn to them like the wing-tips 

of birds, especially of those darting birds which come 

up to us from the south after winter and shoot along 

their way. 

0 

Moreover, the sails of these little ships never seem 
to lose the memory of power. Their curves and full¬ 
ness always suggest a movement of the hull. Very 
often at sunset when the dead calm reflects things un¬ 
broken like an inland pond, the topmost angle of 
these lateens catches some hesitating air that stirs 
above, and leads it down the sail, so that a little ripple 
trembles round the bows of the boat, though all the 
water beside them is quite smooth, and you see her 
gliding in without oars. She comes along in front of 
the twilight 

and seems to be impelled by nothing more substantial 

than the advance of darkness. 

It is with such companions to proclaim the title 
of the land that one comes round under a point of 
hills and enters harbour. 


, as gradual and as silent as the evening, 
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I wish I had been one of those men who first sailed 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules and first saw, as they 
edged northward along a barbarian shore, the slow 
swinging of the sea. How much, I wonder, did they 
think themselves enlarged? How much did they 
know that all the civilization behind them, the very- 
ancient world of the Mediterranean, was something 
protected and enclosed from which they had escaped 
into an outer world? And how much did they feel 
that here they were now physically caught by the 

moving tides that bore them in the whole movement 
of things! 

For the tide is of that kind; and the movement of 
the sea four times daily back and forth is a conse¬ 
quence, a reflection, and a part of the ceaseless pulse 
and rhythm which animates all things made and 
which links what seems not living to what certainly 
lives and feels and has power over all movement of 
its own. The circuits of the planets stretch and then 
recede. Their ellipses elongate and flatten again to 
the semblance of circles. The Poles slowly nod once 
every many thousand years, there is a libration to the 
moon; and in all this vast harmonious process of 
come and go the units of it twirl and spin, and, as they 

spin, run more gravely in ordered procession round 
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their central star: that star moves also to a beat, and 
all the stars of heaven move each in times of its own 
as well, and their movement is one thing altogether. 
Whoever should receive the mighty business moving 
in one ear would get the music of it in a perfect series 
of chords, superimposed the one upon the other, but 

not a tremble of them out of tune. 

The great scheme is not infinite, for were it in¬ 
finite such rhythms could not be. It was made, and 
it moves in order to the scheme of its making 
without caprice, not wayward anywhere, but in and 
out and back and forth as to a figure set for it. It 
must be so, or these exact arrangements could not 

be. 

Now with this regulated breathing and expiration, 
playing itself out in a million ways and co-extensive 
with the universe of things, the tides keep time, and 
they alone of earthly things bring its actual force to 
our physical perception, to our daily life. We see the 
sea in movement and power before us heaving up 
whatever it may bear, and we feel in an immediate 
way its strong backward sagging when the rocks 
appear above it as it falls. We have our hand on the 
throb of the current turning in a salting river inland 
between green hills; we are borne upon it bodily as 
we sail, its movement kicks the tiller in our grasp, 
and the strength beneath us and around us, the rush 
and the compulsion of the stream, its silence and as 
it were its purpose, all represent to us, immediately 
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and here, that immeasurable to and fro which rules 
the skies. 

When the Roman soldiers came marching north¬ 
ward with Caesar and first saw the shores of ocean 
when, after that occupation of Gaul which has 
changed the world, they first mounted guard upon 
the quays of the Itian port under Gris-nez, or the 
rocky inlets of the Veneti by St. Malo and the Breton 
reefs, they were appalled to see what for centuries 
chance traders and the few curious travellers, the 
men of Marseilles and of the islands, had seen before 
them. They saw in numbers and in a corporate way 
what hitherto individuals alone had seen; they saw 
the sea like a living thing, advancing and retreating 
in an ordered dance,alive with deep sighs and intakes, 
and ceaselessly proceeding about a work and a doing 
which seemed to be the very visible action of an un¬ 
changing will still pleased with calculated change. 
It was the presence of the Roman army upon the 
shores of the Channel which brought the Tide into 
the general conscience of Europe, and that experi¬ 
ence, I think, was among the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest, of those new things which rushed upon the 
mind of the Empire when it launched itself by the 
occupation of Gaul. 

The tide, when it is mentioned in brief historical 
records of times long since, suddenly strikes one with 
vividness and with familiarity, so that the past is 
introduced at once, presented to us physically, and 
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obtruded against our modern senses alive. I know 
of no other physical thing mentioned in this fashion, 
in chronicle or biography, which has so powerful an 


effect to restore the reality of a dead century. 

The Venerable Bede is speaking in one place of 
Southampton Water, in his ecclesiastical history, or, 
rather, of the Isle of Wight, whence those two Princes 
were baptized and died under Cadwalla. As the 

historian speaks of the place he says: 

“In this sea” (which is the Solent) “comes a double 

tide out of the seas which spring from the infinite 


ocean of the Arctic surrounding all Britain.” 

And he tells us how these double tides rush to¬ 
gether and fight together, sweeping as they do round 
either side of the island by the Needles and by Spit- 


head into the land-locked sheet within. 

Now that passage in Bede’s fourth book is more 
real to me than anything in all his chronicle, for in 
Southampton Water to-day the living thing which 
we still note as we sail is the double tide. You take a 
falling tide at the head of the water, near Southamp¬ 
ton Town, and if you are not quick withyour business 

it is checked in two hours and you meet a strai )&^ 
flood, the second flood, before you have rounded 


Calshot Castle. 

Then there is a Charter of Newcastle. Or, rather, 

the inviolable Customs of that town, very old, drawn up 

nearly eight hundred years ago, but beginning from 

far earlier; and in these customs you find written; 
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“If a plea shall arise between a burgess and a 
merchant it must be determined before the third 
flowing of the sea”—that is, within three tides; a 
wise provision! For thus the merchant would not 
miss the last tide of the day after the quarrel. How 
living it is, a phrase of that sort coming in the midst 
of those other phrases! 

All the rest, worse luck, has gone. Burgage-tenure, 
and the economic independence of the humble, and 
the busy, healthy life of men working to enrich them¬ 
selves, not others, and that corporate association 
which was the blood of the Middle Ages, and the 
power of popular opinion, and, in general, freedom. 
But out of all these things that have perished, the 
tide remains, and in the eighteen clauses of the Cus¬ 
toms, the tidal clause alone stands fresh and still has 
meaning. The capital, great clinching clause by 
which men owned their own land within the town, 
has gone utterly and altogether. The modern work¬ 
man on the Tyne would not understand you perhaps, 
to whom in that very place you should say, “Many 
centuries ago the men that came before you here, 
your fathers, were not working precariously at a 
wage, or paying rent to others, but living under their 
own roofs and working for themselves.” There is 
only one passage in the document that all could under¬ 
stand in Newcastle to-day—the very few rich who are 
hardly secure, the myriads of poor who are not secure 
at all—and that passage is the passage which talks 
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of the third tide; for even to-day there is some good 

we have left undestroyed and the sea still ebbs and 

* 

flows. 

This little note of the Newcastle men, and of the 
flowing and the ebbing of their sea, is to be found, 
you say, in the archives of England? Not at all! 
It is to be found in the Acts of the Parliament of 
Scotland—at least, so my book assures me, but why 
I do not know. Perhaps of the times when between 
Tyne and Tees, men looked northward and of the 
times when they looked southward (for they alter¬ 
nately did one and the other during many hundreds 
of years) those times when they looked northward 
seemed the more natural to them. Anyhow, the 
reference is to the Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, 
and that is the end of it. 
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There is a sombre pleasure in remarking those dis¬ 
agreeables which the false efforts of our time cannot 
pretend to have surmounted; there is a sombre pleas¬ 
ure in recognizing the persistent power of fog at sea. 

What is more, fog is a greater enemy than ever it 
was. Other things which men have done in their 
frustrated efforts to obtain happiness through mech¬ 
anism have given sea fog greater powers and terrors 
than it had in the past. 

Marryat, who overlapped from the full sailing 
days to the beginnings of the change (he did not die 
till 1848), remarked it in a passage which should be 
famous. He tells us how in the old days, since fog 
goes with calm weather, there was little fear of col¬ 
lision; and though, if it were prolonged, one might 
lose one’s whereabouts, no other fear attached to it. 
But to-day with fog, with the dense capricious Chan¬ 
nel fogs especially, the sea becomes in one moment 
a field of terrors, and the nearer you are to the Straits 
or to one of those headlands round which the main 


traffic swings the more anxious the strain. 

It was in such waters that we found fog upon us 
on our way back home by way of the Straits of Dover; 
fog of a density and endurance rare enough. 

The French coast was close at hand, the low sun 
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not yet set, the air clear. There was barely a breath 
of wind—just enough to give her steering way—when 
the thing came down upon us. 

It is a repeated experience, which, unlike almost 
even* other experience at sea, shows no variety, save 
perhaps in the caprice of its sudden lifting and clos¬ 
ing. It comes upon one (as a rule) not in a rolling 
bank of cloud but in a sort of imperceptible way, like 
an influence. It gropes round one and before one 
knows where one is it envelops all about. 

So it was upon this brilliant evening. 

We had but just passed the last of the buoys and 
had set her to go outside Dungeness and so down the 
English coast when the impalpable enemy was upon 
us. The red disc of the sun could still just be seen, 
almost blotted out; but for the rest, nothing, save 
that little circle of water which is so deceptive that 
one cannot gauge whether there will be a quarter ot 
a mile’s warning or half a mile’s. For it is one of the 
great evils of fog that even experienced men may be 
deceived in this. They may say to themselves, I 
should see something—a light or a vague shape halt 
a mile away,” when in point of fact they could not see 

it until it was within 200 yards of them. 

Between France and England there lie, about half¬ 
way, running parallel one to another and to the axis 
of the Straits, two shoals, the \ arne and the Colbart. 
The first is to the northern English side, the second 
to the French. But they are so close together and so 
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much in the middle of the Straits that you cannot 
properly call them either French or English. The 
English have set a buoy at one end of the Varne and 
a lightship at the other; the French have set a whist¬ 
ling buoy at the south end of the Colbart only. These 
ridges are very steep, they come close to the surface 
of the water at low spring tides; there is a sort of 
valley between them. 

So long as we were south of the Colbart we 
thought ourselves fairly safe; steamers coming down 
or up the Straits pass to the north of these dangers, 
though French coasting steamers pass within them. 

It is a standing rule never to attempt to cross either 
of them, but especially to avoid the Colbart. Yet we 


might risk it safely enough. We were pointing to¬ 
wards the southern end, where there is somewhat 


deeper water, and though the tide was taking us up- 
channel that meant that it was rising, and that meant 
we ought to have plenty of water when we made the 
shoal, if our slow pace were maintained. Yet when 
darkness fell, with that dense shroud of mist wrap¬ 
ping us all around, one could not help remembering 
the shoal, though what chiefly concerned us was the 
first sound we should hear of a steamer’s booming. 

It was long before such a sound came to us; we 
seemed in those first hours to be in deserted waters 


across which the great bull-bellowing of Gris-nez 
miles away dominated the air. Then later we heard 
the Varne, but not yet Dungeness, and it was not 
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until midnight approached that we heard for the first 
time the sound of the Dover minute-gun. 

It is interesting to note how various is the reckon¬ 
ing of direction by sound at sea in a fog. 

The last time I came round Dungeness in just such 
a fog as this, I was able to spot the direction of that 
very loud double blast to pretty well a point, having 
it at first dead ahead, then getting it on the port bow 
for safety, carrying on till I had it fair abeam, until at 
last I had it well upon the port quarter. So, now, you 
could almost take a bearing of Gris-nez, and later, 
though not quite with the same accuracy, of the 
Varne. And still, save for these distant warnings, the 

water seemed deserted. 

Then quite suddenly, and with something of the 
effect (upon the nerves) of a motor-car rounding a 
bend, there surged up over us in the dense gloom the 
red and green lights of a steamship, large, and what 
was worse, going a great deal too fast. It was making 
across-channel. The two lights I saw were dead 
ahead. They were so far apart that the big thing was 
clearly close upon us, and our steering way so slight 
that though the helm was put hard over to port, the 
movement would not in itself have saved us. We 
heard her blast very faintly once before, and appar¬ 
ently far off, and we had replied to it constantly with 
the feeble horn we had with us, when she thus sud¬ 
denly appeared out of the mist. 

They saw us just in time and passed us, red to re , 
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at the same dangerous pace, with perhaps thirty, 
perhaps forty yards to spare. 

Not enough. 

That was a foretaste of what the night was to be. 

Thenceforward till dawn the strain was to con¬ 
tinue. Recurrently we heard the booming of the 
sirens as one great ship after another passed up or 
down the Straits, but though many of them sounded 
ominously near, none of them came so close as to 
show through the dense cloud, until a little before 
morning, in the dawn, when the light was grown 
sufficient to show the texture as it were of the wet 
clinging stuff which clasped us so closely, there came 
a blast right ahead apparently far off, then after a 
short interval another close at hand, and a mighty 
form showed, right above us again, but going dead 
slow. 

She was a well-bred ship. A companion told me 
that he had just been able to make out the name, 
which he thought was Finnish; at any rate she had 
the perfect manners of the sea, and was feeling her 
way down-channel without haste and with due regard 
for others. As her great high bows passed by us we 
saw a man on watch looking over, but all that fore¬ 
part of her was swallowed up long before her full 
length had gone by, so dense was the brume. We 
drew breath after second salvation. 

Under so light an air, with the tide now turned 
eastward again (we had been out more than twelve 
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hours), and in such weather, it seemed a risk to stand 
on westward outside Dungeness down the English 
coast, and better to head for the sound of the Dover 
Gun. For there was a shallow but safe bight at hand. 
Dungeness stands far out into the Channel and 
within it are secure roads where no large ship passes; 
the main Channel traffic makes from the Foreland to 

the Ness. 

The near proximity of safety and the broadening 
of the day both unreasonably cheered us, though the 
warning signals continued. We carried on cheerfully 
enough, hoping for the new warmth to suck up the 
mist; we still thought ourselves far from the English 

shore. 

But there was an error in our reckoning! For, un¬ 
expectedly, there came an astonishing thing—we heard 
human voices clearly close at hand. We were a great 
deal too close to England, and we bore round at once 
with such steering way as she had, pointing her well 
out even at the risk of coming into the track of the 

steamers again. 

We had not long to wait. First a martello tower 
showed, like a squat ghost, much too close at hand, 
then, quickly, a longer stretch of coast, and at last 
the whole thing rolled back inland across Romney 
Level, and all the land up to the North Foreland 
showed itself in all its details picked out and clear 
under a morning sun, with the whole sea alive and 
shining. We found ourselves, though much too close 
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in, pointing sufficiently eastward of north to be mak¬ 
ing a course for Dover. 

At the lifting of the fog the morning breeze also 
rose from the southward, and we ran easily the few 
miles to the great harbour. 
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It was in Oxford Street and upon the top of an omni¬ 
bus during one of those despairing winter days, the 
light just gone, and an air rising which was neither 
vigorous nor cold, but sodden like the hearts of all 
around, that I fell to wondering whether there were 
some ultimate goal for men, and whether these ad¬ 
ventures of ours, which grow tamer and so much 
tamer as the years proceed, are lost at last in a blank 
nothingness, or whether there are revelations and 
discoveries to come. This debate in the mind is very 
old; every man revolves it, none has affirmed a solu¬ 
tion, though all the wisest of men have accepted a 
received answer from authority external to themselves. 
I was not on that murky evening concerned with 
authority, but with the old problem or rather mood 

of wonder upon the fate of the soul. 

As I so mused to the jolting of the bus I began 

unconsciously to compare the keenness of early living 
with the satiety or weariness of later years; and so 
from one thing to another, I know not how, I thought 
of horses first, and then of summer rivers, and then 
of a harbour, and then of the open sea, and then ot 
the sea at night, till this vague train took on the form 
of an exact picture, and my mind lived in an unfor¬ 
gotten day. 
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In my little boat, with my companion asleep in the 
bows, I steered at the end of darkness eastward over 
a warm and easy sea. 

It was August: the roll was lazy, and the stars 
were few and distant all around, because the sky, 
though clear, was softened by the pleasant air of 
summer at its close; moreover, an arch of the sky be¬ 
fore me was paling and the sea-breeze smelt of dawn. 

My little boat went easy, as the sea was easy. There 
was just enough of a following wind dead west to keep 
her steady and to keep the boom square in its place, 
right out a-lee, nor did she shake or swing (as boats, 
so often will before a following wind), but went on 
with a purpose gently, like a young woman just 
grown used to her husband and her home. So she 
sailed, and aft we left a little, bubbling wake, which 

in the darkness had glimmered with evanescent and 

0 

magic fires, but now, as the morning broadened, 
could be seen to be white foam. The stars paled for 
an hour and then soon vanished; although the sun 
had not yet risen, it was day. 

The line of the horizon before me was fresh and 


sharp, clear tops of swell showed hard against the 
faint blue of the lowest sky, and for some time we 
were thus alone together in the united and living 
immensity of the sea: my sleeping companion, my 
boat, and I. Then it was that I perceived a little 
northward and to the left of the rising glow a fixed 
appearance very far away beyond the edge of the 
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world; it was grey and watery like a smoke, vet fixed 
in outline and unchanging; it did not waver but 
stood, and so standing confirmed its presence. It was 
land; and this dim but certain vision which now 
fixed my gaze was one of the mighty headlands ot 
holy Ireland. 

J 

The noble hill lifted its mass upon the extreme 
Himits of sight, almost dissolved by distance and yet 
•clear; its summit was high and plain, and in the mo¬ 
ment it was perceived the sea became a new thing. It 
was no longer void or absorbing, but became familiar 
water neighbourly to men; and was now that ocean, 
whose dutv and meaning it is to stream around and 

* w 

guard the shores on which are founded cities and 
armies, families and enduring homes. The little 
boat sailed on, now in the mood for companions and 

for friends. 

My companion stirred and woke; he raised him- 
self upon his arm, and, looking forward to the left 
and right, at last said, “Land! ” I told him the name 
of the^headland. But I did not know that there lav 
beyond it a long and narrow bay, nor how, at the foot 
of this land-locked water, a group of small white 
houses stood, and behind it a very venerable tower. 

It was not long before the sun came up out of a sea 
more clear and into a sky more vivid than you will see 
within the soundings of the Channel. It poured upon 
all the hills an enlivening new light quite different 
from the dawn, and this was especially noticeable 
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upon the swell and the little ridges of it, which 
danced and shone so that one thought of music. 

Meanwhile the land grew longer before us and 1 
this one headland merged into the general line, and 
inland heights could be seen; a little later again it 
first became possible to distinguish the divisions of 
the fields and the separate colours of rocks and of 
grassland and of trees. A little while later again the 
white thread showed all along that coast where the 
water broke at the meeting of the rocks and the sea; 
the tide was at the flood. 

We had, perhaps, three miles between us and the 
land (where every detail now stood out quite sharp 
and clear) when the wind freshened suddenly and, 
after the boat had heeled as suddenly and run for a 
moment with the scuppers under, she recovered and 
bounded forward. It was like obedience to a call, or 
like the look that comes suddenly into men’s eyes 
when they hear unexpectedly a familiar name. She 
lifted at it and she took the sea, for the sea began to 


rise. 


Then there began that dance of vigour which is 
almost a combat, when men sail with skill and under 
some stress of attention and of danger. I would not 
take in an inch because of the pleasure of it, but she 
was over-canvased all the same, and I put her ever so 
little round for fear of a gybe, but the pleasure of it 
was greater than the fear, and the cordage sang, and 
it gave me delight to glance over my shoulder at that 
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following rush which chases a small boat always 
when she presses before a breeze and might poop 
her if her rider did not know his game. That which 
had been a long, long sail through the night with an 
almost silent wake and the bursting of but few bub¬ 
bles, and next a steady approach before the strong 
and easy wind, had now become something inspired 
and exultant, a course which resembled a charge; 
and the more the sea rose the larger everything be¬ 
came—the boat’s career, the land upon which she 
was determined, and our own minds, while all about 
us as we urged and raced for shore were the loud 

noises of the sea. 

We ran straight for a point where could be seen 
the gate to the inland bay; we rounded it, and our 
entry completed all, tor when once we had rounded 
the point all fell together; the wind, the heaving of 
the water, the sounds and the straining of the sheets. 
In a moment, and less than a moment, we had cut 
out from us the vision of the sea, a barrier of cliff and 
hill stood between us and the large horizon. The 
very lonely slopes of these western mountains rose 
solemn and enormous all around, and the bay on 
which we floated, with only just that way which re¬ 
mained after our sharp turning, was quite lucid and 
dear, like the seas by southern beaches where one 
can look down and see a world underneath our own. 
The boom swung inboard, the canvas hung in folds, 
and mv companion forward cut loose the little anchor 
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from its tie, the chain went rattling down, and so 
silent was that sacred place that one could hear an 
echo from the cliffs close by returning the clanking of 
the links; the chain ran out and slowly tautened as 
she fell back and rode to it. Then we let go the hal¬ 
yards, and when the slight creaking of the blocks had 
ceased there was no more noise. Everything was still. 

« • • • • 

There was the vision that returned to me. 

I was in the midst of it, I was almost present, I had 
forgotten the streets of the treacherous and evil town, 
when suddenly, I know not what, a cry, or some sharp 
movement near me, brought me back from such a 
place and day, from such an experience, such a 
parallel and such a security. 

With that return to the common business of living 
the thought on which my mind had begun its travel 
also returned, but in spite of the mood I had so 
recently enjoyed my doubts were not resolved. 
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Some years ago the following conversation took place 
in the smoking-room of a Northern hotel between 
myself and an unknown person who, by his speech, 
must have come from far, far away, beyond the wider 
seas. 

The Stranger: You sail, do you? 

Myself: Yes, when I can get away. 

The Stranger: What do you like in sailing? 

Myself (desperately): I like to see the headlands 

opening out; the great capes. 

The Stranger (in a neutral voice): Have you ever 

seen Cape Matapan ? 

Myself: Oh, no, no. 

The Stranger: It is the southernmost cape of 
Europe. 

I am afraid I have quoted that conversation before, 
but it is worth repeating, for it is a perfect example 
of what may be called the encyclopaedic mind: the 


mind delighting in unco-ordinated information. 

Would he have been glad, I wonder, if I had told 
him what manner of delight it was to see the great 
capes opening out so that a week’s sailing down- 
channel is a roll-call of them? I cannot tell. He 
might have been indifferent to such emotion and 
might have closely examined me on the exact height 
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of each. But it does not matter, for we shall not meet 


again, and it was so many years ago that it is in an¬ 


other world. 

But the headlands leave another record upon the 


mind; apart from their successive revelation and their 
grandeur, it is the record of the tasks they impose to 
the man in a small boat, who depends upon sail alone. 
For it is with the headlands as with the harbours, if 
you have machinery aboard, your craft is gone. I sup¬ 
pose to a man who screws his way through the water 
by dead artifice the headlands are only so many mile¬ 
stones, but to us few who still sail they are chal¬ 
lenges. We remember, we boast, of the difficult 
headlands we have turned, and of the harbours we 
have made: those in the west at least have been 
guarded by headlands as by sentinels. 

The end of most of my cruises has been the round¬ 
ing of a headland or defeat in the attempt. 

For there is about this task something much more 
various than racing, and calling for more skill and 
certainly producing more adventure. The headlands 
of the Channel catch the force of the tides, they throw 
the water into races, they make an infinite confusion 
of streams, and over and over again it is a doubtful 
combination of the tide, of the force of the wind and 
the set of the water, whether you will be able to pass 
in time or no. 

I remember half a dozen bouts with Portland pass¬ 
ing through that narrow lane of smooth water be- 
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tween the howling of the race and the rocky point 
nor is that lane of smooth water always there, but 
sometimes the race comes right up to the land. 

Once also, after warning all those aboard what the 
terrors of the race might be, we came upon it behav¬ 
ing in an extraordinary fashion, playing a practical 
joke; it was as flat as a table, and the waters in it 
were seething and running round and round in 
eddies, using their energies thus instead of leaping 
up in pyramidical waves which is their common 

form. 

Then I also remember coming round into a Welsh 
harbour past an invisible headland shrouded in mist, 
and steering perilously close in sounding all the 
while, not daring to carry far out, lest I should miss 

the mouth altogether. 

Then also there was the attempted rounding of 
Anvil Point two or three years ago when the heavy 
beating of the sea made her miss stays close in, so 
that we had to gybe over at the last moment and so 

just barely escaped the rocks. 

On that occasion it was that I noted (with pleas¬ 
ure) groups of trippers (for it was a public holiday) 
who were gathering on the steep slopes above, to see 
all the fun of the wreck; but they were disappointed. 
If there stood among them any one who reads these 
lines, I make him the fullest apologies. It must have 
been a tame thing to see the boat snatched from the 
jaws of those black and sharp wolves’ teeth and 
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bowling back before the big seas, abandoning the 
duty of beating round. 

This last cruise of mine also ended in the custo¬ 
mary dealings with a headland, dealings which would 
have had a different fate had I had a motor aboard. 
But I would rather be defeated from the lack of a 
motor than be successful with one. 

It fell about thus: The headland (which is flat and 
featureless, save for its lighthouse tower) thrusting 
right out into the sea, was distant eighteen miles. 
To round it before the end of the ebb tide, before we 
should meet the flood pouring up-channel, was of 
importance. In the Bay beyond we should profit by a 
slack tide, and be able to carry on westward with a 
chance of reaching home, but, if we failed, we should 
be in the full force of the flood, and make no way at 
all, and it would be too late to make her home har¬ 
bour before the end of our free time. 

The business has, as I said just now, all the excite¬ 
ment and interest of a race, and much more purpose 
than a race. It was one of those days in a pleasant 
summer when unaccountable weather has command 
of the sea; a weather not to be deduced from isobars 
and weather charts; and what happened was this: 

We began our eighteen miles on the first of the 
westerly stream, the ebb, catching it immediately out 
of harbour. A light air blew off the coast from the 
north; even with the tide beneath us, we could barely 
make three knots. Still, if it held, three knots would 
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just do it; we should be up to the headland by slack 
water, and round it into the bav before the violence 

' 7 * 

of the flood could catch us. For we had very nearly a 
full six hours in which to make the passage. 

Perhaps we should have made it had we had that 
knowledge which could only come from long ex¬ 
perience of particular waters. A local man would 
have known just where to get the strongest of the 
ebb to help him, and just how far out from the point 
the ebb would run longer before the stream turned. 
We had nothing to go bv but the chart, the general 
remarks of The Channel Pilot , common sense, a 
watch and the cardinal virtue ot hope. When ve 
were about halt-wav, that northerly breeze off the 
land failed, and with it there seemed to tail the chance 
of turning the point, for the tide alone would never 


carrv us up. 

But the winds, or masters of the winds, were only 
placing with us. After about a quarter of an hour 
of that motionless calm, there came trom right round 
the compass from the south-west the beginnings of 

what might become something stronger. 

\\'e welcomed it as the boat took on life, and the 
^cas though still quite small, did dance with the play 
of wind against tide. It did come on stronger; we 
could just point for the headland and no more. Then 
as it strengthened, it veered somewhat west. W e 
could no longer point to the headland, but only well 
vithin: there also, presumably, the tide would be 
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slacker. It was going to be a close thing. We had a 
wind, and a wind that was rising. It might rise too 
much. But, at any rate, we had something to handle. 
On the other hand, blowing from where it did, we 
should be compelled to turn out again and make at 
least one long leg of it, which meant a much longer 
course than straightforward sailing round the point. 

Go about we did; the old boat pretends to nothing 
smart, she points no closer than any other of her 
kind, and on that new starboard tack we were losing 
way. However, we were pushing well through the 
water; the tide was still beneath us; it would not be 
long before we had the lighthouse on our beam, and 
then we might safely go about again and hope to 
make it. We had about an hour left—that is, if the 


tide-tables were true; but as every one knows, there 
may be many minutes’ difference between the official 
time and the real moment when the tide graciously 
consents to act. We might miss our chance by its 
turning too early, or we might have the luck of a 
late slack water on that day. 

When we went about again, we found there was a 
strong indraught, though we had not turned until the 
lighthouse was well abeam, and though there was a 
slight remnant of the ebb continuing, we could not 
make a course for the headland, but only within it. 
That meant going about again when we came near 
the shore, and by that time the chance of getting 
round was lessening badly. At slack water, we had 
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but half a mile to go. But that half mile we never 
made. 


I thought, as we stood off there on the starboard 
tack again 

tack just before, what men must feel when a life or a 
fortune depends upon the rounding of a headland. 
Those who invented the myth of the Flying Dutch¬ 


losing all that we had made on the port 


man, the ghost ship of the Cape, knew all about such 


anxieties. 


For me the defeat meant no more than some days of 
delay and expense, and leaving the ship doing noth¬ 
ing in a distant harbour to which I had to come again. 
Still it meant that, and a defeat is always a defeat. 
The flood was running strongly as we turned again 
to run up away from the headland for harbour, the 
first refuge would be some twelve miles, an easy 
passage before steadily rising sea, and so the da} s 

effort ended. 


* 
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It is an old dispute among men, or rather a dispute 
as old as mankind, whether Will be a cause of things 
or no; nor is there anything novel in those moderns 
who affirm that Will is nothing to the matter, save 
their ignorant belief that their affirmation is new. 

The intelligent process whereby I know that Will 
not seems but is, and can alone be truly and ultimately 
a cause, is fed with stuff and strengthens sacra¬ 
mentally as it were, whenever I meet, and am made 
the companion of, a great wind. 

It is not that this lively creature of God is indeed 
perfected with a soul; this it would be superstition to 
believe. It has no more a person than any other of its 
material fellows, but in its vagary of way, in the large¬ 
ness of its apparent freedom, in its rush of purpose, it 
seems to mirror the action of mighty spirit. When a 
great wind comes roaring over the eastern fiats to¬ 
wards the North Sea, driving over the Fens and the 
Wringland, it is like something of this island that 
must go out and wrestle with the water, or play with 
it in a game or a battle; and when, upon the western 
shores, the clouds come bowling up from the horizon, 
messengers, outriders, or comrades of a gale, it is 
something of the sea determined to possess the land. 
The rising and falling of such power, its hesitations, 
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its renewed, violence, its fatigue and final repose- 
all these are symbols of a mind; but more than all the 
rest, its exultation! It is the shouting and the hurrah¬ 
ing of the wind that suits a man. 

Note you, we have not many friends. The older we 
grow and the better we can sift mankind, the fever 
friends we count, although man lives by friendship. 
But a great wind is every man’s friend, and its 
strength is the strength of good-fellowship; and even 
doing battle with it is something worthy and well 
chosen. If there is cruelty in the sea, and terror in 
high places, and malice lurking in profound darkness, 
there is no one of these qualities in the wind, but 
only power. Here is strength too full for such nega¬ 
tions as cruelty, as malice, or as fear; and that strength 
in a solemn manner proves and tests health in our own 
souls. For with terror (of the sort I mean—terror of 
the abyss or panic as remembered pain, and in general, 
a losing grip of the succours of the mind), and with 
malice, and with cruelty, and with all the forms of 
that Evil which lies in wait for men, there is the sav¬ 
our of disease. It is an error to think of such things 
as power set up in equality against justice and rig t 
living. We were not made for them, but rather tor 
influences large and soundly poised; we are not sub¬ 
ject to them but to other powers that can always en¬ 
liven and relieve. It is health in us, I say to be full 
of heartiness and of the joy of the world, and o 
whether we have such health our comfort m a great 
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wind is a good test indeed. No man spends his day 
upon the mountains when the wind is out, riding 
against it or pushing forward on foot through the 
gale, but at the end of his day feels that he has had a 
great host about him. It is as though he had experi¬ 
enced armies. The days of high winds are days of 
innumerable sounds, innumerable in variation of tone 


and of intensity, playing upon and awakening in¬ 
numerable powers in man. And the days of high 
wind are days in which a physical compulsion has been 
about us and we have met pressure and blows, resisted 
and turned them; it enlivens us with the simulacrum 
of war by which nations live, and in the just pursuit 
of which men in companionship are at their noblest. 

It is pretended sometimes (less often perhaps now 
than a dozen years ago) that certain ancient pursuits 
congenial to man will be lost to him under his new 
necessities; thus men sometimes talk foolishly of 
horses being no longer ridden, houses no longer built 
of wholesome wood and stone, but of metal; meat no 
more roasted, but only baked; and even of stomachs 
grown too weak for wine. There is a fashion of say¬ 
ing these things, and much other nastiness. Such 
talk is (thank God) mere folly; for man will always 
at last tend to his end, which is happiness, and he will 
remember again to do all those things which serve 
that end. So it is with the uses of the wind, and 
especially the using of the wind with sails. 

No man has known the wind by any of its names 
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who has not sailed his own boat and felt lite in the 
tiller. Then it is that a man has most to do with 
the wind, plavs with it, coaxes or refuses it, is v.ar> 
of it all along; yields when he must yield, but comes 
up and pits himself again against its violence; trains 
it, harnesses it, calls it if it fails him, denounces it if 
it will try to be too strong, and in every manner 

-conceivable handles this glorious playmate. 

As for those who say that men did but use the 
wind as an instrument for crossing the sea, and that 
sails were mere machines to them, either they have 
never sailed or they were quite unworthy of sailing.^ 
It is not an accident that the tall ships of every age of 
varying fashions so arrested human sight and seemed 
so splendid. The whole of man went into their crea¬ 
tion, and they expressed him very well; his cunning, 
and’his mastery, and his adventurous heart hor 
the wind is in nothing more capitally our friend than 
in this, that it has been, since men were men, their 
ally in the seeking of the unknown and in their divine 
thirst for travel which, in its several aspects-ptl- 

grimage, conquest, discovery, and, in general en¬ 
largement—is one prime way whereby man fi s ini- 

self with being. . , 

I love to think of those Norwegian men who set 

out eagerly before the north-east wind "’hen it came 

down from their mountains in the month of March 

like a god of great stature to impel them to the \N est. 

They pushed their Long Keels out upon the rollers, 
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grinding the shingle of the beach at the fjord-head. 
They ran down the calm narrows, they breasted and 
they met the open sea. Then for days and days they 
drove under this master of theirs and high friend, 
having the wind for a sort of captain, and looking 
always out to the sea-line to find what they could find. 
It was the springtime; and men feel the spring upon 
the sea even more surely than they feel it upon the 
land. They were men whose eyes, pale with the foam, 
watched for a landfall, that unmistakable good sight 
which the wind brings us to, the cloud that does not 
change and that comes after the long emptiness of 
sea days like a vision after the sameness of our com¬ 
mon lives. To them the land they so discovered was 
wholly new. 


We 


When 


if indeed the world were ever young, 
imagine in our cities that the wind no longer calls us 
to such things, it is only our reading that blinds us, 
and the picture of satiety which our reading breeds is 
wholly false. Any man to-day may go out and take 
his pleasure with the wind upon the high seas. He 
also will make his landfalls to-day, or in a thousand 
years; and the sight is always the same, and the 
appetite for such discoveries is wholly satisfied even 
though he be only sailing, as I have sailed, over seas 
that he has known from childhood, and come upon 
an island far away, mapped and well known, and 
visited for the hundredth time. 
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I was like one that keeps the deck by night 
Bearing the tiller up against his breast; 

I was like one whose soul is centred quite 
In holding course although so hardly prest, 

And veers with veering shock now left now right, 
And strains his foothold still and still makes play 
Of bending beams until the sacred light 
Shows him high lands and heralds up the day. 


But now such busy work of battle past 
I am like one whose barque at bar at last 
Comes hardly heeling down the adventurous breeze; 
And entering calmer seas, 


I am like one that brings his merchandise 


To Californian skies. 
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The other day there was a ship that died. It was my 
own ship, and in a way I would it had not died. But 
die it had to, for it was mortal, having been made in 
this world: to be accurate, at Bembridge, in the Isle 


Wight 


Moreover, since 


boats also must die, it is right that they should die 
their own death in their own element; not violently, 
but after due preparation; for, in spite of modern 
cowardice, it is better to be prepared for death than 
unprepared. 

They may tell me that a ship has no being at all; 
that a boat is not a person, but is only a congeries of 
planks and timbers and spars and things of that sort. 
But that is to open up the whole debate, undecided, 
branched out, inexhaustible, between realism and 
nominalism—on which I wish you joy. 

She was my own boat, and I knew her very well, 

and I loved her with all my heart. I will offer you 

speculation on whether, now she has dissolved her 

being in this world of hers—which was sand and 

mud, salt water, wind and day and night and red and 

green lights, and harbours far away—she shall not 

be a complete boat again with all her youth upon her, 

in the paradise of boats. You may debate that at your 
leisure. 
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She had been patched up for years past. So are 
men m their old age and their decay. As the \ears 
proceeded she had been more and more patched up. 
So are men more and more patched up as the years 
proceed. Yet all those who loved her tried to keep 
her going to the very last. So it is with men. 

But my boat was happier than men in this, that no 
one desired her death. She had nothing to lea\e, 
except an excellent strong memory of days calm, 
days windy, days peerless, days terrific, days humor¬ 
ous, days empty in long flats without a breath of 
wind, days beckoning, principally in the early morn¬ 
ings, leading on her admirable shape, empress of 
harbours and of the narrow seas. Also, she had no 
enemies, and no one feared her. There was no one to 
sav, as there is of men, “I shall be glad when they are 
out of the way.” There was no one to wish her that 
very evil wish which some men do other men-them- 

selves evil: “I am glad to think that he is dead.” 

No. My boat went most honourably and straightly 

to her death. She had nothing to repent, nothing to 
regret, nothing to fear, nothing to be the cause of 
shame. It is so with things inanimate, and, indeed, 
with animals. It is so with everything upon this earth 


except man. 

My boat was the best sea-boat that ever sailed upon 
the sea. The reason of this was that her lines were of 
the right sort, belonging, as they did, to the day when 
Ensland was England; and my boat was so English 

^ ^ o 
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that if you had seen her in any foreign port you would 
have known at once that you had seen an English 
thing. But, indeed, nowadays, what with their boats 
made like spoons and their boats made like table- 
knives, and their boats made like tops, and their boats 
made like scoopers, and their boats made like half- 
boats, cut away in the middle, no one can tell whether 
a boat is Choctaw, Esquimaux, or Papuan. For boats 
have nowadays fallen into chaos, like everything else. 

But this boat was plumb English, codfish nose and 
mackerel stern. She was, between perpendiculars, 
twenty-nine and a half foot. She was, over all, thirty- 
six foot. She was of cutter rig, she was nine tons 
according to the only measurement worth having, and 
fancy measurements may go to the devil. Four men 
were happy on board her, five men she could carry, 
six men quarrelled. She did not sail very close to the 
wind, for she was of sound tradition and habit, the 
ninth of her family, and perhaps the last. To put her 
too close was to try her, and she did not like it. But 
she would carry on admirably four points off, and 
that is all you need in any boat, I think. She drew 
from just over to just under six foot, according to the 
amount of human evil there was aboard her and of 
provision therefor. And she never, never failed. 

She never failed to rise to a sea, she never failed to 
take the stiffest or most sudden gust. She had no 
moods or tantrums. She was a solid, planted thing. 
There will be no more like her. The model is 
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broken. There was a day when I should have cared 
very much. Now I am glad enough that she is gone 
down the dark way from which, they say, there is no 
return. For I should never have sailed her again. 

He who had designed the lines of her approached 
the power of a creator, so perfect were they and so 
smooth and so exactly suited to the use of the sea. 
For modern men would have made her, no doubt, 
with a view to speed or with a view to holding this or 
that, or having this or that luxury aboard; to finding 
a place aft for the abomination of an engine.. But 
those who made her knew nothing of all these things. 

They made her to be married to the sea. 

As to speed, I suppose she never in her life made 

nine full knots in one hour. (As for those who say 
you cannot sail so many “knots” in an hour, and that 
the expression is inaccurate, because a knot is not the 
same thing as a sea mile—my feeling about them is so 
strong that I dare not express it in words; so I leave 
it at that.) I say I doubt if she ever made nine knots 
in the hour, even on that famous day when she ran 

violently over-canvased because she had jammed a 

block, roaring from the flats east of Gris-nez to the 
flats of Romney in just over three hours, not knowing 
whither she went, nor I either until the land was sud- 
denly upon us-as suddenly as the. land had left us 
when we first rushed out into that thick weather—an 
that, God help me! was more than a quarter ot a 


century ago 
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In a good breeze, and behaving with comfort and 
tradition, she might make seven knots: or, again, one 
and a half. I have known her go out of Salcombe of a 
Saturday on the first of the ebb at noon, and make 
Torquay on the Monday morning with an oiled calm 
in between. On the other hand, she once ran me from 
that same Torquay to the Solent in less time than it 
takes a man to betray his loyalties or to deny his God: 
or, at least, in less time than it takes him to change 
his habits in the way of treason. 

She once took me round from Dorsetshire to 
Cornwall one summer night and with a wind off the 
land which was much too strong in passing Bolt 
Head; and she has taken me here and she has taken 
me there; and now we are to part—if not for ever, 
at any rate for a good many weeks or months or 
years. Which things, I suppose, are inconsiderable 
to Eternity. No matter. We part. 

The patching up had got more and more difficult. 
It had had to be renewed more and more often. The 
expense was 

when it is a matter of those we love. But off the Nor¬ 
man coast the other day she gave me that look which 
they give us before they leave us, and she started a 
plank. It was high time. Had she not been near the 
piers it might have gone hard with those on board. 
But she got through, though the Channel was pouring 
in, and she reached the basin within, her cockpit half 
full, and then lay up upon the mud. And there she did 
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what corresponds in man to dying. She ceased to be 
a boat for the purposes of a boat any longer. She 

was no-longer-patch-up-able. She had fulfilled her 
task. It was all over. She had taken to her repose. 

Very soon she with hammer and wedge was dis¬ 
solved'into her original elements—all that was mortal 

0 f her—and the rest is on the seas of paradise. 

I wish I were there—already: now: at once: with 
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Upon that shore of Europe which looks out towards 
no farther shore, I came once by accident upon a 

certain man. 

The day had been warm and almost calm, but a 
little breeze from the south-east had all day long 
given life to the sea. The seas had run very small and 
brilliant, yet without violence, before the wind, and 
had broken upon the granite cliffs to leeward, not in 
spouts of foam, but in a white even line that was 
thin, and from which one heard no sound of surge. 
Moreover, as I was running dead north along the 
coast, the noise about the bows was very slight and 
pleasant. The regular and gentle wind came upon 
the quarter without change, and the heel of the boat 
was steady. No calm came with the late sunset; the 
breeze still held, and so till nearly midnight I could 
hold a course and hardly feel the pulling of the helm. 
Meanwhile the arch of the sunset endured, for I was 
far to the northward, and all those colours which be¬ 
long to June above the Arctic Sea shone and changed 
in the slow progress of that arch as it advanced be¬ 
fore me and mingled at last with the dawn. Through¬ 
out the hours of that journey I could see clearly the 
seams of the deck forward, the texture of the canvas 
and the natural hues of the woodwork and the rig- 
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ging, the glint of the brasswork, and even the 
letters painted round the little capstan-head, so 
continually did the light endure. The silence which 
properly belongs to darkness, and which accom¬ 
panies the sleep of birds upon the sea, appeared to 
be the more intense because of such a continuance 
of the light, and what with a long vigil and new 
water, it was as though I had passed the edge of 
all known maps and had crossed the boundary of 
new land. 

In such a mood I saw before me the dark band of a 
stone jetty running some miles off from the shore 
into the sea, and at the end of it a fixed beacon whose 
gleam showed against the translucent sky (and its 
broken reflection in the pale sea) as a candle shows 
when one pulls the curtains of one’s room and lets in 
the beginnings of the day. 

For this point I ran, and as I turned it I discovered 
a little harbour quite silent under the growing light; 
there was not a man upon its wharves, and there was 
no smoke rising from its slate roofs. It was absolutely 
still. The boat swung easily round in the calm water, 
the pier-head slipped by, the screen of the pier-head 
beacon suddenly cut off its glare, and she went slowly 
with no air in her canvas towards the patch of dark¬ 
ness under the quay. There, as I did not know the 
place, I would not pick up moorings which another 
man might own and need, but as my boat still crept 
along with what was left of her way I let go the little 
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anchor, for it was within an hour of low tide, and I 
was sure of water. 

When I had done this she soon tugged at the chain 
and I slackened all the halyards. I put the cover on 
the mainsail, and as I did so, looking aft, I noted the 
high mountain-side behind the town standing clear in 
the dawn. I turned eastward to receive it. The light 
still lifted, and though I had not slept I could not but 
stay up and watch the glory growing over heaven. It 
was just then, when I had stowed everything away, 

that I heard to the right of me the crooning of a 
man. 

A few minutes before I should not have seen him 
under the darkness of the sea-wall, but the light was 
so largely advanced (it was nearly two o’clock) that I 
now clearly made out both his craft and him. 

She was sturdy and high, and I should think of 
slight draught. She was of great beam. She carried 
but one sail, and that was brown. He had it loose, 
with the peak dipped ready for hoisting, and he him¬ 
self was busy at some work upon her floor, stowing 
and fitting his bundles, and as he worked he crooned 
gently to himself. It was then that I hailed him, but 
in a low voice, so much did the silence of that place 
impress itself upon all living beings who were strange 
to it. He looked up and told me that he had not seen 
me come in nor heard the rattling of the chain. I 
asked him what he would do so early, whether he 
was off fishing at that hour or whether he was taking 
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parcels down the coast for hire or goods to sell at 
some other port. He answered me that he was doing 

none of those things. 

“What cruise, then, are you about to take ?” I said. 

“I am off,’’ he answered in a low and happy voice, 

“to find what is beyond the sea.” 

“ And to what shore,” said I, “do you mean to 

• 1 * y > 

sail r 

He answered: “I am out upon this sea northward 

to where they say there is no farther shore.” 

As he spoke he looked towards that horizon which 
now stood quite clean and clear between the pier¬ 
heads: his eyes were tull of the broad daylight, and 
he breathed the rising wind as though it were a 
promise of new life and of unexpected things. I 
asked him then what his security was and had he 
formed a plan, and why he was setting out from this 
small place, unless, perhaps, it was his home, of 

which he might be tired. 

“No,” he answered, and smiled; “this is not my 

home; and I have come to it as you may have come to 

it, for the first time; and, like you, I came in after the 

whole place slept; but as I neared I noticed certain 

shore marks and signs which had been given me, and 

then I knew that I had come to the starting-place ot 

a long voyage.” 

“Of what voyage?” I asked. 

1 le answered: . . 

“This is that harbour in the North ot which a re- 
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ton priest once told me that I should reach it, and 
when I had moored in it and laid my stores on board 
in order, I should set sail before morning and reach 
at last a complete repose.” Then he went on with 
eagerness, though still talking low: “The voyage 
which I was born to make in the end and to which 
my desire has driven me, is towards a place in which 
everything we have known is forgotten, except those 
things which, as we knew them, reminded us of an 
original joy. In that place I shall discover again such 
full moments of content as I have known, and I shall 
preserve them without failing. It is in some country 
beyond this sea, and it has a harbour like this harbour, 
only set towards the South, as this is towards the 
North; but like this harbour it looks out over an un¬ 
known sea, and like this harbour it enjoys a perpetual 
light. Of what the happy people in this country are, 
or of how they speak, no one has told me, but they 
will receive me well, for I am of one kind with them¬ 
selves. But as to how I shall know this harbour, I can 
tell you: there is a range of hills, broken by a valley 
through which one sees a farther and a higher range, 
and steering for this hollow in the hills one sees a 
tower out to sea upon a rock, and high up inland a 
white quarry on a hilltop; and these two in line are 
the leading marks by which one gets clear into the 
mouth of the river, and so to the wharves of the town. 
And there,” he ended, “I shall come off the sea for 
ever, and every one will call me by my name.” 
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THE HARBOUR IN THE NORTH 

He put her straight for the harbour mouth and passed 
the pier-heads and took the sea outside. 

Whether in honest truth he was a fisherman out 
for fishes who chose to fence with me, or whether in 
that cruise of his he landed up in a Norwegian bay, 
or thought better of it in Orkney, or went through the 
sea and through death to the place he desired, I have 
never known. 

I watched him holding on, and certainly he kept a 
course. The sun rose, the town awoke, but I would 
not cease from watching him. His sail still showed a 
smaller and a smaller point upon the sea; he did not 
waver. For an hour I caught it and lost it, and caught 
it again, as it dwindled; for half another hour I could 
not swear to it in the blaze. Before I had wearied it 
was gone. 

• • • # • 

Oh! my companions, both you to whom I dedicate 
this book and you who have accompanied me over 
other hills and across other waters or before the guns 
in Burgundy, or you others who were with me when 
I seemed alone—that ulterior shore was the place we 
were seeking in every cruise and march and the place 
we thought at last to see. We, too, had in mind that 
Town of which this man spoke to me in the Scottish 
harbour before he sailed out northward to find what 
he could find. But I did not follow him, for even if I 
had followed him I should not have found the Town. 
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